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SAILORS AND WAITERS AT INSPECTION ON BOARD “AMERICA-MARU.” 


E folded our tents in Cuba, only to unfold them on the 

other side of the world. When President McKinley 

called for volunteers in the summer of 1899, and I realized 
that there remained no hope of a peaceful home in a garrison 
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in the United States, I thought of these words: ‘The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man has not where to lay his head.’’ This seemed to me to 
apply forcibly to army people, especially to army wives, for 
we seemed to have become homeless wanderers on the face 
of the earth. About this time an order was issued, forbid- 
ding army women passage on the transports, and the outlook 
was: certainly discouraging. 

The Oriental Steamship Company came to the relief of 
the disheartened women, however, with an offer of rates from 
San Francisco to Hong-Kong. Needless to say, these vessels 
were crowded, and I had to wait two months after I applied 
for passage before I could get a stateroom and start on my 
long voyage into the (to me) comparatively unknown world 
beyond the vast Pacific. 

On December 21st I sailed away on a big white ship, the 
America-Maru, for Hong-Kong. Seven days out from San 
Francisco we ran into the harbor of Honolulu, only to learn 
that the bubonic plague was raging to such an extent that all 
passengers bound for ports farther on were forbidden to go 
ashore. All that I saw of beautiful Honolulu and the Ha- 
waiian Islands I saw from the deck of the ship. 

It was a long voyage from there to Yokohama, with noth- 
ing as far as the eye could see on every hand but the vast 
expanse of sea and sky, with never a sail in sight, and only 
an occasional flying fish to relieve the monotony of the scene. 
Christmas and New Year’s we spent on the ocean. 

We dropped anchor in the harbor of Yokohama in the 
night, and when I went on deck in the morning the first 
sight to greet my eyes was wonderful Fujuama, the Japanese 
sacred mountain, piercing the blue sky, an almost perfect 
cone, the top gleaming white with snow. It is the belief of 
the Japanese that one night, centuries ago, this mountain 
arose from the bottom of the sea. Every summer hundreds 
of pilgrims toil to the summit to make offerings to the gods. 

It was now January, and the air was piercing and cold, 
although it seemed asummer landscape. We were to remain 
here until noon on the following day, and all the passengers. 
went ashore to see the city. To take a ride in a jinrikisha 
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through the streets of Yokohama repays one for the long 
voyage. Everything is interesting—the little people, the 
tiny houses and shops of bamboo and paper, the shops filled 
with beautiful hand-carved cabinets of native woods, em- 
broidered and lacquered screens, exquisite pieces in cloisonne, 
satsuma and bronze, and embroideries in silk and linen, which 
could be purchased for a song, compared to the prices we 
have to pay on this side. Japanese children fairly swarmed 
on the streets, nearly every child having upon its back, in a 
sort of a shawl, another child almost as large. I have seen 
these quaint little folks playing at their games, each seem- 
ingly oblivious of the child hanging on behind. 

After leaving Yokohama we stopped at Kobe, Nagasaki 
and Shanghai, passing through the beautiful Inland Sea of 
Japan. Mere words cannot picture the marvelous beauties 
of this Inland Sea; all day long the big ship threaded her 
way in and out among the emerald green islands. It re- 
quires most skillful engineering to guide a ship safely through 
this sea, and our captain never left the bridge, his meals be- 
ing served to him there. At Nagasaki the ship took on a 
supply of coal, the work being done almost entirely by 
native women, some working all day long with their almond- 
eyed babies hanging on their backs. 


We reached Hong-Kong on January 18th, twenty-nine ~ 


days from San Francisco. Herel had to wait three days for 
a ship to Manila, but found the time short, for there was 
much to see. Theair was mild and balmy, with flowers and 
foliage everywhere; it was “shirt waist” weather in Hong- 
Kong. Here were the same temptations in the shops filled 
with wonderfully beautiful things. All along the sidewalk 
on a certain street was the flower market, where masses of 
flowers in bunches and baskets were displayed; here one 
could get a huge bunch of beautiful roses or long-stemmed 
feathery chrysanthemums for the small sum of twenty cents. 

In the harbor were two big British battleships, and in the 
evening one could hear the bands playing on deck and the 
notes of the bugles floating across the water. 

The British soldiers stationed in the city were another at- 
traction, and I crossed the bay to see them drill. This drill 
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I found very similar to our own, but the uniforms were very 
different, consisting of very dark blue trousers, scarlet tight 
fitting jackets and white helmets. The Sikhs, or Indian 
policemen, were to me one of the most picturesque sights in 
Hong-Kong. They were splendid big fellows in dark uni- 
forms with immense turbans of scarlet cloth. 

I went in a jinrikisha to the cemetery or “Happy Valley,” 
as it is called, two miles from the city. It was like a park, 
with trees and masses of flowers and splashing fountains 
everywhere, while under the trees were comfortable seats 
where one could sit and enjoy the beauties of the place. 

The City of Hong-Kong is built along the foot and on 
the side of a huge hill, commonly called the “Queen’s Hill.” 
The view from an observatory on the extreme summit is very 
beautiful. Cars run part way up the hill like a fly crawling 
up a wall. To reach the summit, however, one must be 
carried by coolies in a sedan chair. 

The fine weather with which we had been blessed all the 
long way over from San Francisco,. continued during the 
three days’ run to Manila, and early on the morning of Jan- 
uary 24th, thirty-four days from San Francisco, I went ashore, 
and “with malice toward none, with charity for all,” I took 
up the burden of my life among the Filipinos. 

Here was a strange world, a strange people, strange cus- 
toms. For more than three hundred years the old city had 
kept her watch by the sea. Divided into two parts by the 
Pasig River, the more ancient part lies on the south bank 
and within the walls of old Fort Santiago. This, with its 
huge gateways, its moat and draw-bridges, was a most fasci- 
nating place. My home was for several months with ‘a 
Spanish family within the wall. Here can still be seen ruins 
of great stone buildings, wrecked by the terrible earthquake 
of 1880. For months I never tired of driving on the streets 
of Manila. To drive on the Escolta, the principal business 
street, was oftentimes a hazardous undertaking, for it was tit- 
erally a jam of carriages, caraboa carts, and many other 
queer vehicles; and as these people have no regard for the 
rights of others, one was in constant danger of having a 
wheel taken off or of being driven into by a Filipino cochero. 
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In the evenings it seemed as if all Manila turned out to 
drive or walk on the Luneta, the popular driveway along the 
beach, to listen to the bands and to see the beautiful sunsets. 
The breezes that blew across the bay were cool and refresh- 
ing, and the sunsets beautiful beyond description. 

In Manila were representatives from many parts of the 
world. Here I had an opportunity for observing the Spanish 
soldiers even more closely than at Santiago, living, as I did, 
just across a narrow street from the barracks where they were 
quartered awaiting transportation back to their beloved Spain. 
I found them still the same quiet, sober, well-behaved soldiers. 
There was never any loud or boisterous talking, drunkenness 
or rude behavior. 

The Tagalos are small and brown; the women are, as a 
rule, much better looking than the men, having more regular 
features and more pleasing countenances. They have very 
pretty hair, long, black and glossy, which they wash almost 
daily. Men and women alike seem devoted to their little 
ones, and are very demonstrative, kissing and caressing them; 
yet I have seen but one native woman who wept on the death 
of her child. A funeral seemed usually more an occasion for 
rejoicing, where they could wear their best clothes and smoke 
their biggest cigars. Men, women, and even little children, 
smoke, and I have seen wee girls not more than three years 
old smoking cigarettes with as much gusto as a grown man. 

Infantry, artillery and cavalry were stationed throughout 
the city. The now familiar khaki uniform was everywhere 
to be seen, and the tramp, tramp, of the sentinel could be 
heard at all hours of the night, bringing that sense of security 
which nothing else could give, for all was not sunshine in 
these sunny islands. The war, insurrection, rebellion, or 
whatever one might choose to call it, was not over. 

Summer brought with it fresh anxieties and responsibili- 
ties, and regiments then on duty in the islands were ordered 
to join the allied forces in China. Here were men who had 
fought under the scorching sun and in the drenching rain at 
Santiago; in the dark and tangled jungles of Luzon, and who 
were yet to fight and die before the walls of Tien Tsin and 
Peking. There were heavy hearts in old Manila when they 
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sailed away—heavy hearts for many weary days and weeks 
for the mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts who had been 
left behind. There are some of us who will never forget the 
night when the message came across the water telling of the 
fearful fight before the walls of Tien Tsin, with its gruesome 
list of killed and wounded. 

Watching detachments leaving Manila for an expedition 
into the wilderness after insurgents, I was always impressed 
with the firm and manly way the men had of looking straight 
ahead. There was never any careless lounging or looking 
from side to side. I used to feel that in each man’s mind 
was the same thought that was in my own—some one would 
never come back; who in that little band would be the mark 
for an insurgent’s bullet ? 

Eighteen months spent among the Filipinos brought many 
changes in my estimate of their character and less of charity 
in my feelings. 

When we steamed out of Manila Bay, leaving behind us 
the troubled islands, it was hard to realize that we were 
really going home. Who, having once felt the charm of 
these Oriental countries, can forget or deny their subtle but 
indescribable fascination? Yet, after all, the “Land where 


our fathers died,” is the land for all true Americans. 4 wy 
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THE TAKING OF HAVANA BY THE BRITISH 
AND AMERICANS IN 1762. 


By Caprrain FRANK R. McCOY, Tuirp U.S. CAvVALry. 


HE City of Havana has come by its forts and walls after 
many a hard knock and through many perilous times. 
Its very shield, given by Philip II., “To my ever faithful 
City of Havana, the key of the Indies and of New Spain,” 
tells the story, for it is surmounted by the royal crown of 
Spain and bears on its blue field three silver castles (La Punta, 
El Morro and La Fuerza) grouped around a golden key. 
Most of the oldest Cuban towns were founded far enough 
inland to give reasonable security from the French and Eng- 
lish pirates, which from the very first infested the Antilles. 
But even the forty and more miles to Puerto Principe and 
Bayamo did not save them from Morgan and his gang. The 
bays of Havana and Santiago had to have their cities; their 
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value was self-evident from the start, and they soon became 
the bases for the conguistadores, sallying forth on the boldest 
expeditions of history. 

Diego Velasques, the first governor of Cuba, from Santiago, 

his capital town, had made the first settlement in Havana Bay,* 
but a short time before Hernandez Cortes put in to replenish 
with supplies and water for the conquest of Mexico. And 
when Hernando de Soto came out as governor, realizing that 
Santiago was a long way from his new found Florida, he very 
soon chose Havana as his headquarters to organize the expe- 
dition for the conquest of his territory and the search for the 
fabled “El Dorado.” The exposed village was just recover- 
ing from a raid of French pirates, so he set about raising that 
solid old fort, “La Fuerza,” interesting from its charm of 
gray stone and battered walls, which seems to bear out the 
Hayana tradition of being the oldest construction of the new 
world. 
When De Soto set sail on the ill-fated expedition into the 
north country and to his grave in the Mississippi, he left his 
wife, Inéz de Bobadilla, as co-governor with Juan Rojas. It 
was from the walls of “La Fuerza” she waved him his fare- 
well, and for seven long years anxiously looked for the return 
or for the news which might tell of his fate; but she died 
without knowing it, just before the tale of the few survivors 
came by way of Mexico. 

Hardly had the good people of Havana appreciated their 
fancied security when another freebooting band had the 
hardihood to lay siege to their new fort, capture it and burn 
the town. In this year of 1555 the pirates held high carnival 
in the town, while the governor bided his time in the nearby 
village of Guanabacoa, until after six months of preparation 
he was able to drive them out. 

This hard lesson resulted in a stronger construction of 
La Fuerza, while the appearance in 1585 of the dreaded 
Francis Drake determined Philip II. to place the rapidly 
growing town in a position of security which its importance 
_and natural advantages demanded. His famous engineer, 


* Authority: Pezuela. Recent writers think this must have been the orig- 
inal settlement on south coast, now Batabanos. 
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Juan Bautisto Antonelli, came out in 1589, planned and con- 
structed the old fortresses of La Puntaand Morro. El Morro 
crowned the scarped point over the entrance to the harbor, 
and showed its imposing front so far to the open sea, that for 
nearly two hundred years the pirates of all nations, the French, 
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the Dutch and the English fleets, in eager anticipation of cap- 
turing the great base, or of intercepting the Spanish treasure 
ships, sailed up with boldness, but always away again on 
viewing the strong gray walls. 

Philip now gave the city its charter and Havana became 
the commercial center of the Spanish-American dominions 
and the calling place of the Spanish galleons bearing silver 
from Mexico and the treasures of New Spain. These treas- 
ure-ships collected during the year in her spacious harbor 
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and waited for the winds of September to bear them to Spain 
under the annual convoy sent out for the purpose. 

The first formidable fleet to threaten Havana was that of 
the famous Dutch Admiral Pie de Palo, who in 1628 cap- | 
tured the treasure fleet from Mexico, thus putting into the 
coffers of the Dutch East Indian Company over three mil- 
lions of dollars, besides the loot for himself and men. But 
although he blockaded the harbor, the formidable forts 
seemed too much for his fleet, and his landing parties were 
fiercely repelled. This attempt frightened the Spanish king 
into ordering troops from Mexico and walling the city 
against land attack. 

As early as 1648, with far-seeing eye, the naval station 
was removed from Vera Cruz, and Havana became the first 
naval station of the new world. 

During the time of the Protectorate, Cromwell cast his 
envious eyes upon this city, which not only was the port of 
refuge for his enemies, but a menace to the rapidly increas- 
ing British-American possessions and commerce. 

During the wars of the Austrian succession, Admirals 
Hossier, Vernon and Knowles came with hopes of taking the 
place, but the garrison was always found on the alert, and 
the formidable name and look of El Morro and other forts 
made them pass by to seek for prey on the high seas. 

The capture of Havana and the attending paralysis of 
Spanish power in the new world was not only the pet 
scheme of Cromwell and of many other strong, far-seeing 
men in England, but for fifty years preceding the American 
Revolution it was a burning topic in the colonies. With the 
Frenchman in Quebec and the Spaniard in Havana, the 
colonials saw themselves between the sword and the wall. 
After the fall of Louisburg and Quebec, however, both in 
England and in America, the problem of the day was the 
taking of Havana. Burke wrote strongly on the subject and 
Benjamin Franklin, who was then in England, wrote a 
pamphlet advocating both the acquisition of Canada and the 
Antilles. The greater and elder Pitt, however, was the 
prime force, and with all his energy and determination, pre- 
pared for the struggle which he foresaw was imminent. His 
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plans were prepared from various reports, some of which 
had been compiled since Cromwell’s time, but the basis of 
his plan was that of Admiral Knowles, who had recently 
visited Havana on his return from Jamaica, and who had 
‘taken copious notes on the strength and resources of the city, 
and had even been able, in spite of the Spanish jealous 
guarding, to take complete plans of the forts and defenses. 

At this good, ripe time Pitt’s masterful ways overreached 
the narrow horizon of the king and his other ministers, and 
he was forced to resign just as he was bringing the war with 
the French to a triumphal close, leaving a narrow king, with 
a stupid minister, to find themselves threatened by the family 
compact of the Bourbons,-which had been signed in August 
of 1761. Had Pitt carried out his plans, war would have been 
declared at once, the Spanish treasure convoy would most 
surely have been intercepted, and a winter campaign under- 
taken against Havana. But the new Premier, Lord Bute, 
beat about the bush in a stupid way, and the fleet which was 
assembled at Portsmouth under Sir George Pocock wasted 
away the winter season, whilst Spain invaded the kingdom 
of Portugal, then allied to England. 

Carlos III. had realized fully that Havana would be a 
point of attack, and before signing the offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with England’s enemy, had sent Field Marshal 
Don Juan de Prado to Havana as governor, and furnished 
him with a command of 10,000 well equipped troops. The 
Marquis of Real Trasporte was sent along with his fleet of 
twelve ships and four frigates to assist in the defense of the 
port. Orders were given to perfect the defenses of the place, 
and especially to fortify the commanding hills of Cabafia. 
He was ordered to form a council of war with the commander 
of the fleet and other officers of both the land and naval forces, 
and to exercise all precaution and watchfulness in order to 
prevent surprise. 

As Cuba was an agricultural country on a small scale, 
there were yearly deficits, and these were made up by situ- 
ados, annual requisitions made by the captains-general upon 
the viceroys of Mexicoand Peru. The situados in 1761 were 
convoyed by two ships of war, the Reina and Mexico, which 
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brought the acting viceroys of Mexico and Peru en route to 
Spain, who remained in Havana during the siege and formed 
part of the council of defense. The transports bore also a 
large number of convicts from Mexico, who were brought to 
work upon the contemplated fortifications. On their arrival 
in Havana a number of them were sick and dying with a dis- 
ease new to the country, which was called “black vomit,” and 
has come down to us as yellow fever. The introduction of 
this fever into Havana was a terrible calamity, for it spread 
rapidly among the non-immune population, and in that first 
epidemic more than 3,000 persons died before the first of 
October, among them 2,000 of the recently arrived troops. 
The crews of the squadron also suffered terribly. From that 
time until the second year of the present American interven- 
tion, Havana has never been free from yellow fever. This 
epidemic certainly had its effect upon the former good inten- 
tions of Prado to make ready for the coming siege, withal he 
seemed to be imbued with the idea that Havana was impreg- 
nable, for there is a remark that is remembered against him: 
“It won’t be my luck to be attacked by the English,” which 
he was wont to ejaculate to the council of defense, the call- 
ing together of which seems to have been the only precaution 
that he took. 

The English government, finally persuaded that war with 
Spain was inevitable, determined to adopt Pitt’s original 
plan, and as there was already an English army in the An- 
tilles under General Monckton, Admiral Pocock was ordered 
to join forces with him, as it was boldly assumed that he had 
already accomplished the mission of conquering the French 
Antilles, Martinique and Tobago. In order to distract the 
attention of the allies from Havana, the rumor was circu- 
lated that the forces were destined to San Domingo. Orders 
were sent to General Monckton in Martinique, to have his 
forces ready for the arrival of Admiral Pocock. The authori- 
ties of Jamaica and the American colonies were to prepare 
two divisions of two thousand and four thousand men re- 
spectively. At the same time four thousand regular infantry 
joined the squadron at Portsmouth under the commander-in- 
chief of the land forces of the expedition, Lieutenant-Gen- 
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eral George Keppel. For some time there had been a 
lamentable partisanship injuring both army and navy, and 
the Tories claimed that this expedition was gotten up for 
the benefit of the Keppel family; for not only was the com- 
mander-in-chief of this family, but his third in command was 
his brother, Sir William Keppel, while the commodore of 
the fleet was his younger brother, Augustus. The father of 
the brothers had come over from Holland with William and 
Mary, and had been the head of this strong family, which 
has furnished so many distinguished sons to the army and 
navy. 

The vacillating policy of the government had retarded 
the departure of the expedition for tropical service until the 
fifth of March, when the squadron sailed, composed of four 
ships of the line, one frigate, thirty transports, nineteen pro- 
vision ships, and nine ladened with artillery and munitions. 
A violent storm separated the ships, but they were luckily 
assembled again in the Barbadoes on the 20th of April. 
Here the Earl of Albemarle received letters from General 
Monckton informing him of the success of the British army 
in Martinique and Guadaloupe. ‘The squadron not only rode 
safely through the storm, but also escaped the strong French 
squadron under Admiral de Blenac, which had conducted a 
relief expedition to Martinique, but had arrived too late to 
save it. The Frenchman then set sail for Cape Frances, 
where he was blockaded by a part of the British fleet, while 
Pocock and Albemarle made a junction with Monckton and 
the forces from Jamaica, and sailed north through Mono 
Passage to Mole St. Nicholas, where they were soon joined 
by the squadron which had been blockading Blenac. 

In the very interesting and truthful journals of a staff 
officer of the Earl of Albemarle and of his chief engineer, 
Colonel Mackeller, republished recently by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, it is stated that the appearance of the English 
fleet before Havana was a surprise, and that the garrison of 
that city did not even know that war had been declared.. 
This probably arose from the fact that the British ship 
Dublin captured the Spanish dispatch boat, which was carry- 
ing the declaration of war, and the orders of Carlos III. to. 
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his governor in the Antilles and Mexico. A Spanish diary 
and several of the local histories make mention of a Cuban 
smuggler who made his way from Jamaica to Havana with 
the news of the great war preparation being made there. 
Like Jacques Lafitte, the enterprising rover had patriotic 
sentiments, coupled with hope of pardon for notorious deeds. 
But the Captain-General not only treated him shabbily, but 
thought his news a fairy tale. What is more strange is his 
skeptical treatment of the news that had also come overland 
from Admiral Blanac, informing him of the signing of the 
family compact and of the sailing of the British squadron. 
He also asked a haven in Havana for his fleet. Prado re- 
fused this to the Frenchman until he should get direct orders 
from his king. The unknown staff officer of the command- 
ing general tells of the approach of the fleet to Havana in 
the following words: 


“ May 27, 1762.—The fleet under the command of Sir 
George Pocock, Knight of the Bath, Admiral of the Blue, 
etc., consisting of nineteen ships of the line, about eighteen 
frigates, slopes, bomb vessels, with near one hundred and 
fifty transports, having on board 10,000 troops, under the 
command of the Earl of Albemarle, Lieutenant-General, 
etc., left Cape Vicolas on the northwest of Hispianola this 
day. The plan being settled, and all orders distributed for 
the sailing of this great fleet in seven divisions, through the 
old straits of the Bahama, an undertaking far superior to 
anything we know of in our times or read of in the past, as 
few ships care to go through this passage at any time, much 
less such a fleet, destitute of pilots that possessed any knowl- 
edge of it, and almost of any information of the passage that 
could be relied on. Yet the admiral, feeling the importance 
of the time this passage would save, and animated by a zeal- 
ous zeal for the service of his king and country, pursued his 
plan with that cheerfulness, coolness and intrepidity which 
is peculiar to himself, and with which he has ever success- 
fully executed every commission committed to his trust. 
Frigates, smaller. vessels and even the great ships’ boats 
were sent ahead, and so distributed on both shores, with 
such proper and well adapted signals for day and night, that 
not only reconciled every one to the dangers and risk of so 
hazardous an undertaking, but almost ensured our success. 
We were often in sight of the keys or shoals on each side. 
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“‘ June 2a.— The Alarm, frigate, chased and in sight of the 
fleet took a Spanish frigate of twenty-four guns, called the 
Thetis, and a smaller vessel of eighteen guns. Both engaged 


. him for about near half an hour. A brig and a schooner 


were also taken that were of their company, and had sailed 
from the Havana ten days before for timber for the king, 
from a small port on the coast. By these we learned the 
state of security the Havana was in, the Spaniards not even 
knowing of the declaration of war, and we also learned that 
fourteen sail of men-of-war of the line lay there, some of 
which were ready for the sea.” 


The morning of the 6th of June the squadron was sud- 
denly discovered some twelve miles eastward of*the harbor 
entrance. Everything had been well planned aboard the 
fleet for the landing. Commodore Keppel was to cover the 
landing on Bacarnao Beach, some seven miles east of the 
Morro, while the Admiral went with the rest of the fleet off 
the harbor to blockade the port, and in order to draw the at- 
tention of the enemy, took with him all of his supply ships 
and transports, whose troops had been transferred during 
the night to the war ships, covering the landing. This was 
accomplished most successfully without the loss of a man, 
and before 3 in the afternoon most of the army was ashore, 
and advancing along the beach toward Morro. The cover- 
ing force under General Elliott, assisted by the guns of 
the fleet, had captured the fort at the mouth of the Cojimar 
River, and had driven the raw troops who had opposed him 
through the gap of the Cojimar River to Gunabacoa, which 
he captured the next day and where he made his permanent 
camp; so that his outposts covered the left bank of the be- 
sieging force as it advanced upon the Morro, and during the 
siege. 

In the city all was confusion, and the Captain General was 
at his wits’ end. He now realized the bad condition of his 
fortifications and the deficiency of the armament, owing to 
the do-nothing policy of the previous year. One would think 
that the Spaniards, after a thousand years of backing into 
their holes, badger-like, and waiting to be pulled out, would 
realize that purely on the defensive is surely fighting to a 
bitter end. 
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Most of the dispositions made by the Governor and his 
council were for passive defense. The ships, although com- 
manded by most able captains, were not given a chance at 
the bulky English fleet of transports and supply.ships. They 
were unmanned and dismantled. Two hundred sailors were 
sent to the Morro to form the staying part of that garrison, 
and Don Luis de Velasco was put in command of that fortress. 
The heavy ordnance of the ships was mounted in the Morro, 
the Punta, and along the city walls. Not satisfied with ren- 
dering the ships temporarily useless, all hope of active defense 
on water was taken away by stretching a boom across the 
mouth of the harbor from the Punta to the Morro, and in 
addition sinking three large ships, the Neptuno, Asis and 
Europe, in the channel. The ships’ captains, fortunately, 
seemed to have the confidence of the Governor, for not only 
was Velasco charged with the defense of Morro, but La Punta 
and the city gates were put in command of other naval offi- 
cers, and Captain Don Juan Madaraigo, of the Neptuno, was 
made Acting Governor of that part of the island away from 
the field of operations. 

At the beginning of the siege the effective force of the city 
and its forts consisted of about 4,000 regulars, some 800 ma- 
rines, 2,000 sailors from the fleet, and 1,400 militia. Appeals 
for help were sent to Santiago, Santo Domingo and Mexico. 
After the first confusion came a reaction, and the Cubans 
especially were filled with enthusiasm, and cheerfully fur- 
nished supplies, money and men. The rich planters sent in 
their slaves to the city, and the Governor promised freedom 
to those who fought bravely. All of the old men, women 
and children were ordered out of the city, and it is a sight 
which is still told in the Havana families of the sad proces- 
sions leaving the city gates in charge of the bishop and the 
priests, the old men carrying their treasures, the women their 
children, the priests and nuns bearing the sacred figures and 
relics from the churches. 

The hill of Cabafia was recognized at once by both Eng- 
lish and Spanish as the key to the position, as it commanded 
El Morro, the harbor and the city. <A report to this effect 
had once been made to Cromwell by one, Major Jacob Smith, 
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and still later to Pitt, by Admiral Knowles; and for the 
Spaniards, Antonelli, the builder of El Morro and La Punta, 
had given warning two hundred years before, that he who 
held Cabafia would have the town. The citizens had felt so 
secure behind El Morro and La Punta that the Captains-Gen- 
eral’s excuses of two centuries, “lack of funds,” were accepted 
without murmurs, although Cabafia was especially ordered 
fortified by Carlos III. It was impossible to remedy in a day 
the criminal negligence of years, and no time was given by 
the English to repair the neglected positions. Seamen and 
slaves endeavored to throw up some defenses on Cabafia 
heights, but strange to say, the Junta of Defense on the 12th 
ordered the evacuation of the hastily erected fort, abandon- 
ing the three hundred men to the mercy of the British. This 
was quickly taken advantage of by Colonel Guy Carleton at 
the head of his grenadiers, and from this moment the British 
were masters of the situation. A strong redoubt was trans- 
formed from the hasty Spanish work and formed the left of 
the first parallel. 

During Prado’s trial he claimed to have appreciated the 
value of this position, but his queer reasoning was that to 
have held it he would have had to put in a large force of his 
best troops, and then if the fort should be taken, he would 
lose all these valuable men. As it was, he kept the regulars 
within the walls of the city, where they were never of any 
use, and the active fighting was done by the slaves and 
country militia, which he had no hesitancy in sacrificing. 
With seven hundred of these irregulars and slaves, a half- 
hearted attempt was made to recapture Cabafia, but the attack 
was repulsed by the working parties in the fort, the Spanish 
loss being about 200 killed, wounded and captured, while the 
besiegers had only ten men killed and wounded. 

A foothold being had at Cabafia, and the plan being made 
for attack on Morro, it was decided to draw the enemy’s at- 
tention to the land defenses of the city, and Colonel William 
Howe, with three hundred light infantry and two battalions 
of grenadiers, was detached to land at Chorera, about five 
miles to the west of the town. This also secured a good 
water supply from the Alemndares River, the navy people 
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carrying it to the besiegers of Morro. Colonel Howe, although 
he had been conspicuous for gallantry in the taking of Quebec, 
lived through this siege without being distinguished for more 
than holding his own; not from a lack of bravery, but he 
loved his ease; and after taking a favorable position on a 
commanding hill two miles to the west of the city gates, he 
sat down and waited for something to turn up, just as he did 
in New York and Philadelphia, when he was the Sir William 
Howe of our Revolution. Having George I. for his grand- 
father, accounts for his being pushed forward. But there 
was a singular lack of the spirit of initiative shown by the 
other English commanders. The climate must have hada 
good deal to do with it, for the division at Guanabacoa was 
under the command of that General George Augustus Elliott, 
who was best known to fame as the “Dog and Defender of 
Gibraltar” in its long siege. 

On the part of the Spaniards there was a number of irreg- 
ulars under the command of leading Cubans, notable José 
Antonio Gomez, known in Cuban song and story as “ Pope 
Antonio.” His body of horsemen captured their arms from 
the enemy and continued during the entire siege to harass 
and worry the stiff regulars. He had the sad fate of being 
the victim of disgruntled jealousy on the part of the Spanish 
Governor and his subordinate, Colonel Caro, who com- 
manded the Guanabacoa district. After all his good work 
Caro relieved him from command before the siege was over, 
and he is said to have died of a broken heart. Another bold 
chief of Cuban volunteers was Don Luis Aguiar, who 
worried the easy-going Colonel Howe, and at one time cap- 
tured his battery on Principe Hill, spiked the guns and 
carried off the inmates as prisoners. This activity on the 
part of the Cuban volunteers kept the city in communication 
with the country and decided the British commander to de- 
vote his energies to the siege of Morro. 

The development of the siege plan at the Morro was very 
slow. The throwing up of the batteries by the non-accli- 
mated soldiers and sailors was most laborious and often cost 
two and three men a day, who died from mere heat and 
fatigue. The whole plateau east of the Morro is rough dog- 
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tooth coral outcropping every few yards, and the want of 
earth retarded the besiegers greatly. 

After the squadron from Jamaica had joined, convoying 
great cargoes of cotton to England, the use of cotton bales in 
lieu of sand bags suggested itself to the Chief Engineer, Col- 
onel Mackellar. This proved a happy idea, especially in the 
redoubt at Cabafia where the earth was not scarce. The 
next time the British saw these used in warfare was when 
they were on the wrong side of them at New Orleans. It is 
said that General Jackson got the idea from the siege of 
Havana. 

Before the end of June, Don Luis Vicente de Velasco, the 
commander of the Morro, had proved himself the right 
man. He showed a singular judgment and dauntless cour- 
age. 

Although the soft masonry walls were tumbling down 
about his ears, Velasco had aroused such enthusiasm and 
spirit in the garrison that wonders were done, and up until 
the first of July he had the advantage of fire and seriously 
retarded the opening of the large batteries so laboriously 
constructed by the British. Again Admiral Pocock came to 
the relief of the army with a suggestion that he should make 
a fierce attack by sea, so as to draw Velasco’s attention from 
the land side. Orders were given by the Admiral to pre- 
pare the Cambridge of eighty guns, the Dragon of seventy- 
four and the Marlborough of seventy-four, to go against the 
Morro, while the Stir/ing Castle of seventy guns was ordered 
under sail to cover the anchoring of the ships. Captain 
Hervey, who had distinguished himself against the French 
early in the war, and had so ably covered the landing at Ca- 
bafia, volunteered for this perilous command. 

On the first of July, as soon as the sea-breeze came in, the 
ships ran in close to the Morro Castle and started a fight, 
which lasted until 2 o’clock in the afternoon, giving the land 
batteries an uninterrupted opportunity of dismounting most 
of the Morro guns on that side. Velasco realized his advan- 
tage over the ships, aS they were unable to elevate their guns 
to do any considerable damage, while this very advantage of 
elevation gave Velasco his chance, and before noon the Cam- 
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bridge and Dragon were almost dismantled. The La Punta 
Fort brought such a strong cross-fire to bear upon the ships 
that by 2 o’clock in the afternoon, after seven hours of the 
hottest fire on both sides, they were dragged out to sea. 
Captain Goostree, of the Cambridge, was killed, and 157 were 
killed and wounded on the three vessels. All that day and 
night the English batteries continued their fire with such 
good results that the merlins of the east curtain of Morro 
wall were almost entirely demolished and only two or three 
guns were able to keep up a slow but resolute fire. 

On the night of May ist Velasco put large parties of 
slaves to work, and threw up barricades and sand bags and 
remounted a number of his guns, so that the English again 
found themselves outweighed by the Morro batteries. By 
the night of the 2nd they were obliged to suspend the attack 
to fight the fire on the great battery. Again on the follow- 
ing day, in spite of the precautions taken, Velasco’s fire was 
resumed with such violence that he again set fire to the great 
battery, and, in spite of every endeavor to save it, in a few 
hours the flames entirely destroyed what had taken seven- 
teen days of work of 500 men to construct, naturally causing 
them great discouragement and disappointment, for Albe- 
marle had made flippant remarks about dining in the Gov- 
ernor-General’s palace on the first day of July. His aide-de- 
camp about this time writes very feelingly: 

“July 4th— The Morro was now found to be tougher 
work and the Spaniards more resolute than was at first. 
imagined. Our people grew fatigued by the heat and hard 
labor, and the want of water near them was a sensible dis- 
tress, and the disappointment of the Morro not being reduced 
so speedily as at first they were made to hope, helped to. 
depress the spirits of weak and low minds, but we found 
every want relieved and amply made up for by the Admiral’s 
attention, not only to supply every article that could be 


asked, but by his own sagacity foreseeing, and his precaution | 


providing everything we could want. * * The 4,000 men 
expected from America were very much wished for and much 
wanted, but even this the Admiral lessened our thoughts of 
by encamping seamen with us, exclusive of every other labor- 
the ships undertook for us.” 
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The very thorough codperation of the army and navy at 
this time was productive of not only good feeling, but the 
very great success of the combined operations of the English 
armies and fleets for many years thereafter, and its effect has 
lasted until the present day. 

With the continued use of great numbers of slaves, 
Velasco kept remounting his cannon and providing for their 
protection, and up until the middle of the month his fire was 
superior to that of the besiegers. This forced Colonel Mac- 
keller to plan a number of new works absolutely necessary 
to carry out. The situation was desperate, for this increased 
the labor to such a great extent that a large part of it had to 
be done by the English troops, whereas heretofore they had 
been saved for fighting, while labor was saved them by 500 
or 600 slaves brought from Jamaica and Martinique. For 
the last twenty days there had been no rain; the rigors of 
the climate caused the sickness to increase so much that 
Albemarle was obliged to reduce his outposts and contract 
hislines. The great heat and the lack of water and provisions 
caused great suffering even to the well ones, for they had 
double the work, due to the fewer fit for it. As the summer 
advanced the sailormen had fears of the approaching hurri- 
cane season, and began to cast about for harbors of refuge. 
It has always been considered one of the causes of boasting 
in the British navy that this fleet was able to stand off so 
long from this rock-bound coast. The Bay of Mariel was 
selected by the Admiral for his haven, and on sending the 
Hampton and the Defiance to reconnoiter the harbor, they 
found there a Spanish frigate of twenty-four guns, called the 
Vengeance, and another smaller boat called the Mars. These 
were captured after simply a show of resistance. In view of 
all these contingencies, every one, from the commander-in- 
chief down, exerted himself with his best zeal. Approaches 
were made by saps on the south and east sides of Morro, and 
on the 20th a lodgment was made in a covered way, which 
was soon in their possession. 

The ditch of the Morro was found to be a serious obstacle. 
It varied from seventy to ninety feet deep, and was forty 
feet broad. The filling it was impracticable, except by 
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mining. This was resorted’ to with great success, no at- 
tempt at countermining being made, as the Spanish chief 
engineer claimed that there were no proper facilities for it. 
These great advantages of the English were gained during 
the absence from command of Velasco. He had been 
wounded on the 16th of July by a spent ball and had gone 
to the city for treatment. The garrison seemed heartless 
during his absence and the Morro hardly gave signs of be- 
ing defended until his return. Seeing the inaction of the 
Spaniards, though they did not know of the true cause, great 
preparations were made by the English for the final assault. 
The miners had done a brilliant piece of work, and had 
gotten under the northeast bastion near the sea, the only 
point where it was possible to get to the foot of the scarped 
wall. The sea end of the ditch was closed by a wall twenty 
or thirty feet in height, to prevent surprises from boats, and 
the miners, one at a time, reached the foot of the scarped 
wall by this means, a feat which would not have been possi- 
ble at any other point except by rope ladders. 

When Velasco returned to command, the east curtains 
and bastions were a pile of ruins, and holding out much 
longer did not seem possible; but his return brought back 
the saving spirit to the garrison, and they began to clamor 
for a chance at the enemy. Velasco had been insisting for 
two weeks that there should be a determined attack in the 
field with troops from the city, showing the council of de- 
fense that it was impossible to hold out longer if the works 
and mines of the enemy were not destroyed. Prado finally 
gave the order for a surprise attack, hoping to so discourage 
the enemy that they would be forced to raise the siege. 

Before daylight on the morning of the 22d, over 1,500 
men formed in three divisions under the command of Don 
Juan Lujan, disembarked at the foot of the Morro, and at- 
tacked the advanced posts at daybreak. Captain Stuart of 
the Royals, was on duty, and with his picket of thirty men 
received them so warmly that they were detained long 
enough for Colonel Guy Carleton to get together a hundred 
miners and the Third Battalion of the Americans of the 
King, and soon obliged the Spaniards to give way, driving 
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them on every side into the water and into the boats. Poor 
wretches of the native militia, slaves, and some seamen, left 
about fotir hundred dead upon the spot and seventy prisoners. 
Many more were driven into the sea and about one hundred 
and fifty drowned in attempting to swim across the channel. 
Many of the Spaniards were killed by the heavy fire from 
their own lines and ships. The second detachment sallied 
around the salient angle of the Morro to attack the miners 
and sappers working from the glacis. They were repulsed 
in a short time, while the third, which was to attack the 
Cabafia, found the defenders prepared to receive them and 
retired without any further attempt. The English lost 
ninety, killed and wounded. Brigadier-General Carleton 
was wounded by a small shot which broke hisarm. His loss 
was a great one to the English, as he had to return to Eng- 
land. His next appearance on the American stage was as 
Governor of Canada in the early days of the Revolution. 

If this attack had been a determined one and made by an 
equal force of Spanish regulars, there would have been good 
chances of success, which probably would have caused the 
English general to raise theesiege, for his forces were now so 
reduced by sickness (over 8,000 soldiers and sailors in hos- 
pital) that they seemed to be in very much the same melan- 
choly and dejected condition as were the American troops 
just before the fall of Santiago. But the same sort of-good 
luck was with them, for the end was near. On the 28th the 
troops expected from America, which were so much wished 
for, and ‘‘much wanted,” arrived. There was great joy in 
the British camps, and the failing spirits revived. This 
American expedition consisted of about 4,000 men under 
General Lyman, of Connecticut, composed mostly of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut men, with about a thousand men 
from New York under Brigadier-General Burton. Many of 
these, like General Burton and General Israel Putnam, had 
seen service in the French and Indian wars, and were to give 
the benefit of their experience during the Revolution. 

General Burton, with his command of 1,400 men, was 
landed on the west side to reinforce Colonel Howe, whose 
force was so weakened from sickness that they were not in 
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condition to defend themselvés, while the main body was put 
in position to press home the assault on El Morro, as the 
mines were about ready todo their work. Velasco was mak- 
ing a hopeless fight, and he knew it, for before returning to 
the command of the fortress he had received the last rites of 
the Church, as though preparing for sure death. The Earl 
of Albemarle appreciated the heroic valor of the commander 
of El Morro, and before giving orders for the assault he wrote 
a frank note, worthy of the days of chivalry, explaining the 
situation, which made the taking of the fortress inevitable, 
and inviting him to avoid the results of the assault by sur- 
rendering the Morro, leaving to him the stipulations for the 
surrender. Velasco refused to take advantage of it, but 
although ready to die at his post, he put the question to 
Prado, and demanded a peremptory order that should instruct 
him what to do under the circumstances. It was impossible 
to get definite orders or answers from Prado, and on the 30th 
there was no need of any. The gods of war made the issue. 
At midday on the 30th, while the garrison was at breakfast, 
they were thrown into confusion by the explosion of the 
mines. All was ready on the outside to take advantage of 
the breach, and General Keppel was in personal command, 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart in charge of the immediate 
assaulting column of 650 men from the following regiments: 
Royals, American Marksmen, Thirty-fifth, Ninetieth, and the 
Sappers. Lieutenant Charles Forbes, of the Royals, led the 
way through the breach and putting to flight the small body 
of men which Velasco was able to get there midst the con- 
fusion. He had also given orders to guard all the exits, and 
to man the different barricades which led to the flag-staff on 
the main tower. Here he took his stand, while his lieuten- 
ants, Marqués Gonzalez, De Parraga and Captain Montes, 
bravely defended the barricades. But the guards to the exits 
deserted, leaving open the way for a large number of seamen 
and artillery troops, who fled to the channel shore, leaving 
Velasco and his brave officers with less than 200 men to fight 
tothe death. Pdrraga and all his men fell in a hand to hand 
fight, and the British came forward with a rush, carrying the 
other barricades and surrounding the hastily thrown up bar- 
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ricades at the foot of the flagstaff, where Velasco, sword in 
hand, seemed determined to sell his life dearly. Albemarle’ 
had given orders to spare him, if possible, but in the onslaught 
he was shot twice through the breast and mortally wounded, 
and soon after the Marqués Gonzalez was killed while clasp- 
ing the Spanish standard to his breast. General Keppel, after 
flinging the British colors to the breeze, sought the dying 
Velasco to pay him every attention, and conceded his only 
request, which was to return to Havana to die, and one of the 
colonels of General Keppel’s staff accompanied him. The 
following day Velasco died, leaving his name high in the roll 
of Spanish heroes. He was buried with all the funeral honors 
which the state of the city would permit, and the Earl of 
Albemarle paid a noble tribute of respect to his memory by 
suspending hostilities on that day and answering in his camps 
the last salute over his grave. 

When the Spanish king, Don Carlos III., heard of the de- 
fense made by Velasco, he showed to the nation his appre- 
ciation of his valor by making his brother and heira grandee 
of Spain, with the title of Visconde del Morro and an appro- 
priate pension to keep up the title. There was a royal 
decree published ordéring that there should always be in 
the Spanish Armada a ship named after him. The national 
appreciation of Velasco is so high that this order has always 
been observed. The last, Don Luis de Velasco, was sunk in 
Manila Bay by Admiral Dewey. 

Notwithstanding the fall of the Morro, the city could still 
put up a good defense, for it was well provisioned, still in 
touch with the rest of the island, and receiving reinforce- 
ments and supplies daily. La Punta was in condition to dis- 
pute the entrance to the harbor, and behind its walls were 
the real defenses of Havana, the regular Spanish troops, 
which up to this time had not been given a show. It was 
realized on both sides that the English troops could not 
stand the remainder of the tropical, sickly summer. There 
was a probability of relief from the French fleet, and the citi- 
zens were most hopeful and determined. Even the indeci- 
sive Prado cheered up and gave out in a boastful way that 
the enemy’s advance would be fought foot by foot. 
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But the English were so encouraged by the fresh troops 
from America, and so uplifted by the taking of Morro, that 
their determination was too much for the puffed-up Captain- 
General and his boasted courage. A string of strong bat- 
teries was lined up on the Cabajia heights to batter La Punta 
and La Fuerza, and to drop an occasional demoralizing shell 
into the city. The chief engineer laid his lines to develop 
the weak points on the land side, and on this show of aggres- 
sion the English general, on the 1oth of August, made 
demand for the surrender of the city. Prado still showed 
signs of sentimental bravery, and dramatically refused, but 
on the following morning when eleven batteries of guns and 
mortars boomed out defiance and demoralization from the 
Cabafia heights, the Captain-General weakened and lost no 
time in raising the white flags in a most Chinese way, even 
breaking them out from the tops of the vessels in the harbor. 

The demoralization of the officials roused the greatest 
disgust in the city among the Cubans, and Prado, seeing 
signs of mutiny, gave orders for a general disarmament, ex- 
cusing himself by a statement of lack of powder and muni- 
tions, both of which were in abundance. ‘There were other 
weak-kneed reasons, which later on at his trial told strongly 
against him. But inspite of popular opposition, the Captain 
General, seconded by the Marqués del Real Transporte of 
the fleet, signed and sealed articles of that most dishonorable 
capitulation. 

Don Luis Aguiar, at the head of the volunteers and many 
indignant citizens, took to the brush and joined the Spanish 
commander, Don Juan Madariago, whom they proclaimed 
Captain-General. And for the year of the occupation these 
irregulars so worried the English that they never held much 
outside of Havana, although in the articles of capitulation, 
Havana, Matanza, and that part of the island lying to the 
west, were surrendered. The English commanders had no 
cause for complaint. The loot was comforting, and besides 
there were honor and glory for all from home. London was 
enthusiastic over the trade possibilities, and the colonies felt 
safe at last from the French in'the north, and free from the 
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menace of the Spaniard to the south. The field was now 
open for political fights with the mother country. 

There is a satisfaction in knowing that the vainglorious 
Captain-General and his confrere, the Admiral, were given 
their just deserts, for on their return to Spain courts-martial 
found them guilty of all sorts of charges made by the offi- 
cials and citizens of Havana, and they were condemned to be 
shot, but which was commuted by the King to ten years of 
exile and loss of all rank and emoluments. 

Although the good citizens of Havana fully realized the 
weakness and cowardice of their Spanish chiefs, it did not 
make them turn to their new governors nor appreciate them, 
although the civil rule of the Earl of Albemarle and that of 
his successor and brother, Sir William Keppel, were acknowl- 
edged by all to have been just and light compared to the old. 
The friction and congeniality between the Latin and North- 
erner was always evident. Again and again the people of 
Havana petitioned the Spanish court to “return and place us 
under the smooth yoke of your vassalage, in which we were 
born.” The unreconstructed feeling was rampant, and the 
old Spanish bishop was found a most zealous patriot in 
expressing it until the noble Earl lost his temper and shipped 
him to Florida. 

In spite of the friction between government and people, 
work of lasting benefit was turned out. For the first time 
the port of Havana was thrown open to the commerce of the 
world, and she throve so mightily in that one year of fair 
play that never again were the Spaniards able to wholly 
enforce the narrow restrictions of the ante-bellum days. 
Seeds of appreciation of good government were sown, which 
finally grew into the first determined opposition to Spanish 
misrule. In spite of all this, the returning Spaniards in the 
following July were welcomed with open arms, and the city 
was given over to fiestas and sentimental rejoicing. 

A definite peace had been declared on February Io, 1763, 
by which France ceded to England Nova Scotia, Canada and 
the country east of the Mississippi, as well as Cape Breton, 
preserving only the privilege of fishing on the Newfoundland 
banks. In the West Indies they gave up Dominica, San 
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Vicente and Tobago, and on the coast of Africa ceded the 
Senegal River and Gorea. 

England surrendered the city of Havana and the con- 
quered portion of the island to Spain, in exchange for which 
Spain ceded Florida and all that territory to the east and 
southeast of the Mississippi, abandoned her Newfoundland 
fishing rights, and granted to the British the privilege of 
cutting wood in Honduras. As a compensation for the loss 
of Florida, Spain secured from France by private arrange- 
ment what remained of the Louisiana Territory, which 
proved, however, more of a burden than a benefit to Charles 
III. Manila, which had been captured soon after Havana, 
was also returned to Spain, for which she agreed to pay four 
millions of dollars, but Sir William Draper, the British com- 
mander, wore out his life in the endeavor to obtain the sum 
promised. 

Carlos III., realizing fully what Havana meant to Spanish 
commerce, determined to profit by the lessons of the siege. 
The Viceroy of Mexico was called upon for vast sums, which 
were put into the great fortresses of Cabajia, Atarés and Prin- 
_ cipe, shown to be the weakest spots in the defense of the city. 
Once more Havana was declared impregnable; although as 
early as 1817, when General Andrew Jackson swooped down 
on Florida, he looked across from Pensacola, determined to 
take Havana if his unwarranted holding of that place should 
provoke war. He even sent his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Gadsden, afterwards General Gadsden, over to Havana to 
make report on and draw plans of the fortifications. 

Since that time there have been many calculating glances 
cast at Havana by American soldiers and sailors, and those 
who, since the American intervention, have had an opportu- 
nity of studying the vast field works, well planned and laid 
out for our reception in 1898, realize that the snap-shot cry of 
“On to Havana!” was just as rash a one as the “On to Rich- 
mond!” shout of the Bull Run days. The providential com- 
ing in by way of the back door, Santiago, is a special cause 
of bitterness to the Spaniards, who for three years had been 
preparing for another siege of Havana. 

















ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR CAVALRY. 


By Carrain CORNELIUS C. SMITH, Fourreenru U.S. CAva.ry. 


URING the ’70’s and ’80’s, when our cavalry was almost 
constantly employed against the Indians, an officer 
would probably have been looked upon by his fellow-in-arms 
as somewhat ‘‘daffy” if he had ventured to suggest that the 

















HorskEs LYING Down. 


mounted branch of the service was in a few years destined, 
as a part of its work, to do circus riding in Madison Square 
Garden and other public places. 

Such a thing has actually come to pass, and as any troop 
officer may some day have to do this work for an audience, 
it is our object to present a few features, which, though they 
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may not be new, will, it is hoped, be the means of stimulat- 
ing interest in these now popular exercises. 

By athletic training for cavalry is meant every possible 
combination of exercises which will make the soldier fearless, 
active and strong when executing any feat of horsemanship, 
whether his mount be in motion, fast or slow, or at a halt. 
To obtain results, the exercises laid down in the “Cavalry 
Drill Regulations,” gradually supplemented by others of a 


























JUMPING PADDOOK. 


more difficult nature, all done systematically, with time and 
patience, will accomplish wonders. 

In taking up this training two things are to be considered: 
the drill of the man and the drill of the horse. The latter 
will be found the more wearing on the energy and forbear- 
ance of the instructor, but results accomplished with time, 
patience and gentle treatment are surprising. Horses which, 
after a reasonable time has been spent with them, show no 
improvement in tractability, should not be used, nor should 
they be taken out to these drills. It is not possible that all 
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troops can have every horse trained for athletic work, and 
as before stated, those that are untrainable for this purpose 
should be left in the stables. 

We will first take up the instruction of the men. After 
they are thoroughly well up in the exercises in the “School 
of the Soldier” and “School of the Trooper,” the instructor 
is confronted with the problem of finding something new.. 
This should not be difficult if the men are interested, for 

















Two MEN DOING FLIP. 


many of them who become quite expert will, by their very 
adroitness, suggest now and then something to an instructor, 
who should not be slow in adopting the “stunt.” 

One of the best means for keeping men interested is for 
a troop to have a gymnasium, and the work done here should 
always include tumbling, vaulting, flipping, etc., over live 
horses. The work on moving horses should take place in 
the riding hall, if one is accessible, and on the drill plain, if 
not. During the drill hour in the gymnasium the troop is 
divided into four squads, so that all the apparatus may be in 
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use at the same time. A good division might be as follows: 
First squad with the horses; second squad with the ladder 
and climbing rope; third squad with rings and trapezes, and 
the fourth squad with the horizontal and parallel bars. The 
squads should be changed every ten or fifteen minutes, so 
that each will have the exercise of every other. 

When an organization has reached that stage of profi- 
ciency where all the men except a very few, say five or six, can 
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SUMMERSAULT FROM CROUP. 


do and do well a number of tricks individually and as a body, 
then part of the drill hour should be given to the best men 
for exercising at will. During the ten or fifteen minutes’ 
exercise at will some very clever “stunts” will be noted, and 
as time progresses some still better ones are developed. 

Great care should be taken by the instructor not to re- 
quire of a willing man too much, that is to say, not to insist 
on his doing a dangerous thing where a failure is liable to 
injure him. We have seen good gymnasts “buffaloed”’ by 
injuries, who, had they hot been hurt, would help out their 
troops in their athletic drills, and on field days. 
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If no building is available for a gymnasium, very little 
labor by the troop will aid in the construction of one in the 
open. The disadvantage of a “gym” out of doors is that it 
cannot be used in bad weather. 

The schooling of the horses is mainly for tractability, 
and we hesitate to say just how this may be accomplished, 
but will endeavor to show what has been done with young 
mounts which have been two years in service. These 
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SPLIT. 


“youngsters” from the very first were instructed constantly 
and patiently in turning on forehand and haunch, in passage- 
ing, and in marching backwards, and when this was well 
understood the animals were taught to lie down by the usual 
methods. 

A jumping paddock was next constructed and the horses 
forced to jump daiiy until well acquainted with the obstacles, 
and certain that the contrivance was not meant to frighten 
or injure them. 

The Lawton track was the next step in the schooling. 
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This and the jumping paddock were both built in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the stable, and silhouette target figures 
were kept in line between the corral and stable nearly the 
year round so that the horses in passing between them be- 
came thoroughly used to these objects. In this training it 
will be seen that the animal is at once prepared for the rid- 
ing school, inspector general and target practice. 

At some large cavalry posts, such as Forts Riley and 
Leavenworth, where there are fine riding halls, and where the 




















ROMAN RIDING. 


nature of the ground in the immediate vicinity of the stables 
will not permit each troop to have a jumping paddock, the 
hall can be used for this purpose by each organization during 
a part of its drill hour by placing twenty-four feet of hurdle 
(two hurdles) at the middle points of each of the long sides, 
then placing ten or twelve dismounted men between; three 
or four men at each end of the hall can keep the horses mill- 
ing round, and those between the hurdles can keep them 
from bolting through. One drawback toa riding hall jump- 
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ing paddock is that no ditch or banquette can be had. Another 
scheme for the paddock at posts like the above would be one 
for all the troops, as enough good ground could be found in 
the vicinity of the stables for this. 

Men and horses having passed through the green and 
awkward stage, are now put to doing tricks, a few of which 
are here shown by photographs, and which we will describe, 
not going so much into detail as to take the time of or weary 
the reader. 

















TAKING HURDLE STANDING IN STIRRUPS. 


The foregoing picture shows a man doing what is called 
the “flip,” and it is very effective when cleanly executed. 
The soldier stands at the head of his squad in column of 


files about fifteen yards from the horse, and moves out by 
command at a fast run, taking a jump when near the animal 
so that his forearms will strike the side of the horse gently, 
fingers down, and palms forward. At the instant the fore- 
arms touch, the legs are given a flip upwards in such a man- 
ner as to make the man turn a complete summersault, land- 
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ing on his feet on the opposite side of his mount facing in 
the same direction he was facing when he moved out fram 
the squad. The first man having completed the flip the 
next one moves out by command, and so on. 

Following the photograph of “the flip’ is one showing 
two men doing the same thing. For two men to do this to- 
gether it is somewhat dangerous unless the soldiers be active 
and well trained, as there is a chance of collision in the air, 
or maybe after reaching the ground. 














RIDING DOUBLE, 


The summersault from the croup is represented above, 
and is done by mounting by the croup faced to the rear, 
then standing on all fours placing head on croup, and giving 
the legs an upward and outward flip, landing on the feet 
facing away from horse. This summersault is most effective 
when there are no pauses in doing the whole trick. 

The “dive” is next shown, and needs no explanation. 

The “split’’ is simple, and no description is necessary. 
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RIDING STANDING. 
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TAKING HURDLE WITH LOOSE CINCH. 
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We now come to the horse in motion, with photographs 
showing Roman riding and taking hurdles standing in 
crossed stirrups; and before proceeding further will say that 
all the foregoing pictures and the first two which follow this 
photograph represent exercises which can be done by an or- 
ganization as a whole. 

Every troop will have a few men who are better gymnasts 
or acrobats than the others, and these are the ones who will 

















RIDING DOUBLE. 


always have their special ‘acts,’’ and should be encouraged; 
a few of these ‘‘acts” the camera will show. Descriptions 
not being deemed necessary, we will simply call the exercise 
by an appropriate title under the picture. 

No. 2 mounting by croup, jumping over shoulders of 
No. 1, then remounting in rear of No. 1, all in one motion, 
without dismounting after the first mount. 

Taking hurdle with flying cinch, standing in crossed stir- 
rups, and pulling out saddle from under, landing on horse’s 
back. 
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It is not intended to say that the exercises shown for in- 
dividuals in the last five pictures cannot be done by the 
troop entire, only that they are more difficult than those de- 
scribed for the whole organization. 

To Lieutenant Aubrey Lippincott, Fourteenth Cavalry, 
who has always taken a profound interest in the athletic 
training of his troop, being an expert horseman and gymnast, 
we tender our most sincere thanks for the photographic work 
of this article. 

We are also indebted to the enlisted men of Troop “G,” 
Fourteenth Cavalry, for the interest shown in their efforts, 
which resulted in the above photographs. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE JAPANESE MILITARY 
ACADEMY. a\y\, 


By Caprains RHODES anp FURLONG, SIxtH CAVALRY. 





HE Japanese Military Academy, or Rikugen Shikan 
Gakko, is located in the imperial city of Tokio, and 
annually supplies in the neighborhood of 700 officers to the 
Japanesearmy. Although comparatively of recent growth, it 
is, like most things Japanese of the present era, imbued 
with such a healthy spirit of progress and advancement as 
to well merit the notice of military students. It strikes one 
as wonderful that a nation which a few years ago fought 
with armor, swords and spears, should have built up this ad- 
mirable training school in such a remarkably short time. 
It must be remembered, however, that it is a combination of 
all that was best in a number of excellent models, leaning 
much to the French and German in material and method, 
and to the American in Spartan simplicity. 

The course of study at the Academy lasts but a single 
year, but when one considers the previous educational train- 
ing of the Japanese boy who desires to become an army 
officer, it will be seen that the year at the Academy is simply 
the rounding out of a very complete course of study and dis- 
cipline. 

The preparatory steps for entrance to the Academy are 
as follows: 

First. ‘There are six local preparatory schools situated 
at Tokio, Osaka, Sendai, Nagoya, Hiroshima and Kumamoto. 
The pupils at entrance into one of the schools must be be- 
tween thirteen and fifteen years of age, and must have at- 
tended some public or private school since the school age of 





*Tllustrations from photographs by officers of the Japanese Military 
Academy. 
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QUADRANGLE OF CADET BARRACKS — JAPANESE MILITARY ACADEMY, TOKIO. 
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five years, and have been able to pass an entrance examina- 
tion in reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, geography, 
history and drawing. ‘The course of study is three years, 
and consists of reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, geog- 
raphy, history, drawing, tactics, swimming and gymnastics. 

There are one hundred and fifty pupils in each of the six 
preparatory schools. In each school they are divided into 
three classes of fifty boys each, and into three companies for 
military drill and discipline. There is a large staff of in- 
structors under a superintendent. 

The daily routine is roll call at 5 A. M., breakfast 5:30, 
drill 6:00 to 7:30, recitations 8:00 to 11:30, dinner 12:00 
noon. Recitations 2:00 to 4:00 P. M., drill 4:30 to 5:30, sup- 
per 6:00. Study hours 7:00 to 8:30, and in bed by 9:00. 

Second. 'The Central Preparatory School in Tokio. The 
boys who graduate from the local preparatory schools are 
here rounded out for admittance to the Military Academy. 
The course of study is two years. Once a year a class 
of fifty boys is graduated from each of the six local schools 
and passed to the Central School, so that three hundred 
enter each year, making a total of six hundred pupils. They 
are divided into three classes of two hundred each, and into 
five companies for drill and discipline. The curriculum 
includes ethics, Japanese and Chinese classics, higher mathe- 
matics, advanced history, physics, drawing, and either 
French, English, German or Russian; also fencing, riding 
and gymnastics. The daily routine is about the same as 
that which obtains in the local schools. 

Third. The Military Academy at Tokio. The purpose 
of this school is to prepare the student cadets for military 
service as officers. The requirements for entrance are: 

(a) Graduates of Central Preparatory School who since 
graduating have passed six months in the ranks of the army— 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers or supply depart- 
ment. 

(4) Graduates from the local Preparatory Schools who 
since graduating have served continuously in the ranks for 
one year. 

(c) Young men between eighteen and twenty-three 
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years of age who may apply for admission, and can pass a 
special entrance examination in reading, composition, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, surveying, trigonometry, geog- 
raphy, history, zodlogy, botany, physics, chemistry, drawing, 
and one foreign language. 

Each year a class of 300 young men is graduated from the 
Central Preparatory School, and after six months in the ranks 
are admitted as cadets. The course of instruction is one 
year. The curriculum includes minor tactics, arms and am- 
munition, military engineering and fortifications, hippology, 
and either French, English, German or Chinese; also fencing, 
riding and gymnastics. 

At the time the Academy was visited, the school contained 
about 749 cadets. There is a corps of instructors (about 
sixty), under a governor or superintendent, who usually has 
the rank of colonel. 

After graduating from the Military Academy, the cadets 
go to active service in the army as probationary officers in 
the several branches of the service which they prefer, or for 
which they are especially fitted, and are commissioned as 
vacancies occur. 

For several years many vacancies have existed in the 
army, due to its large increase after the Chinese-Japanese 
War, and the Academy bears evidence of overcrowding. 

While all the cadets are in uniform, they wear the uni- 
form of that branch of the service in which they had been 
serving after leaving the Central Preparatory School. 

Shortly after our visit the graduating ceremony took place, 
in the presence of H. I. H. Prince Kivacho (representing His 
Majesty the Emperor) and a large number of high army offi- 
cials; and diplomas were distributed to 701 graduates, of whom 
411 were assigned to the infantry, sixty-five to the cavalry, 
ninety-two to the field artillery, seventy-six to the fort artil- 
lery, twenty-eight to the engineers, and twenty-seven to the 
commissariat, including twenty-five Chinese students. 

It may be observed that upon graduation from the Mili- 
tary Academy, the young man who has fulfilled the conditions 
of Class ‘“‘A” has been under military instruction and disci- 
pline for the period of six years and six months, and is from 
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nineteen and six-twelfths to twenty-one and six-twelfths years 
of age. 

Those who have entered under Class “B”’ have under- 
gone military instruction for five years, and are about the 
same age, although some may be slightly younger; while 
those of Class ‘‘C”’ have completed only one year of military 
tuition, and are from nineteen to twenty-four years of age. 
The latter class is in a very strong minority. 

The subjects of higher administration, grand strategy, 
logistics, etc., it will be noted, have as yet no place in the 
scheme of instruction. They are reserved for the General 
Staff College and the War College, which officers of the rank 
of major and higher are detailed to attend. 

Much that has been deemed worthy of admiration in the 
discipline, supply, administration and handling of the Japa- 
nese troops, is undoubtedly due to this sound preparation of 
the younger officers of the service. 

Through the good offices of our military attaché at Tokio, 
Major Oliver E. Wood, Artillery Corps, to whom we are in- 
debted for many other attentions and a charming hospitality, 
we received from the Japanese War Office a duly authenti- 
cated permit to visit the Academy, and after an interesting 
drive through the city, alighted at the huge gates of the 
Academy. The grounds are quite rolling in character, and 
remind one strongly of the U.S. Soldiers’ Home at Wash- 
ington. As we ascended the long hill leading to the Admin- 
istration building, a battery of modern siege guns peeped at 
us over a small parapet at the top, and a minute later we 
came upon two sections of cadets engaged at pointing and 
aiming drill with field guns. 

It was noticeable that each gun squad had its officer- 
instructor, who was giving minute instruction to the indi- 
vidual composing his squad. 

It seemed rather strange to see the cadets wearing the 
artillery, cavalry and infantry uniforms of their late arm of 
the service, artillery having yellow stripes and facings, the 
cavalry green, and the infantry red. 

Entering the Administration Building we were politely 
directed to the reception room, and a few minutes later an 
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orderly appeared with the omnipresent tea and cigarettes, 
and soon afterwards Major-General Sakuzo Takaji, the su- 
perintendent of the school, with Lieutenant Iroku Inurye, 
Engineer Corps, entered and greeted us most courteously. 
Lieutenant Inurye spoke excellent English and had been de- 
tailed to accompany us about the Academy. 

As it was already after 11:00 o’clock we lost no time in 
setting forth in order not to miss any of the morning drills. 
Our conductor took us first to a section room where instruc- 
tion in German was in progress. The section consisted of 
about fifteen cadets who sat four in rows, one above another 
on benches. The instructor was a German who wore no 
uniform. All of his conversation in the section room, as well 
as that of his pupils, was in German, and it was evident that 
a conversational knowledge of the language was very prop- 
erly deemed by the authorities of the first importance. The 
system of the recitation was much the same as that in vogue 
at West Point, the cadets standing at attention during the 
recitations. A visit to the French section room later on showed 
the same method, with a French civilian as instructor, but in 
another German section room we found a Japanese civilian 
acting as instructor. It was explained that here the cadets 
were reciting in grammar and not so much attention was 
paid to conversation. 

We next entered the fencing academy where two detach- 
ments of cadets were drawn up, and two combats were in 
progress with wooden swords. The combatants wore the 
usual mask and plastron and the swords were patterned after 
the familiar Japanese short swords. In this practice no 
thrusting was observed and all cuts were at the head or 
shoulders. The Japanese develop great skill with this class 
of weapon, and those whovare skillful in its use have a great 
advantage, especially when fighting on foot on uneven 
ground. It is questionable, however, whether the short 
sword would prevail in the melee of a mounted charge. 

Across the way in another building two bodies of cadets, 
girt in wooden armor, plastrons and masks, were fiercely 
fencing with wooden guns and bayonets. The high tierce 
guard was continually used, and all thrusts were in high 
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tierce for the high chest, neck and head. The low thrusts 
and the butt were not in evidence. The methods of fencing 
with both sword and bayonet seemed to be survivals of the 
old methods of fighting used with the sword and halberd. 
In all this fencing, what impressed us most was its in- 
tensity and seriousness. One momentarily expected to see 
one or the other opponent drop senseless or at least seriously 
injured. The fencers went at each other for blood, and the 
spirit of a long line of fighting ancestors gave skill and zest 
to the exhibition. 

A short walk brought us to a bluff overlooking an out- 
door riding school of oval form where twe detachments of in- 
fantry cadets were being instructed by an officer, in riding. 
The gait was the trot, and the two detachments, each with 
a cavalry sergeant at the head of the column of troopers, 
were engaged in circling to the right and left. The saddle 
used was a modification of the German type, which with its 
short stirrups set well forward, did not seem to differ much 
from the English military saddle. One could not help think- 
ing how much more comfortable, secure and graceful the 
riders would look astride of McClellan saddles. The bit 
used was a heavy curb, also of German pattern. 

It was noted that the saddling was all defective, being too 
far forward and high on the withers. The saddle, with its 
short stirrups, gave the men a seat with a slant forward, toes 
turned out and heels in. This, taken in connection with the 
former defect, is responsible for many bad falls which they 
suffer in charging over uneven ground and taking obstacles. 

We were informed that only ‘the cavalry and light artil- 
lery cadets receive instruction in bareback riding, the infan- 
try cadets always using saddles. 

Our next visit was to the cavalry riding hall, where a 
mounted drill was just being completed. The floor was 
covered with what appeared to be a sandy loam, and the 
dimensions of the riding space were too small for efficient 
instruction. The cadets were being put over a bamboo 
hurdle in column of troopers, without using stirrups. The 
watering bridles or snaffles used somewhat resembled our 
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own. The French system of instruction seems to predomi- 
nate. 

The horses, as in the infantry riding drill, were of infe- 
rior size and physique, and most of them were very poorly 
trained. Our conductor explained that some of these horses 
had seen service in North China in 1900, and were purchased 
from the German government. The Japanese horse is small, 
stocky, and seemingly rather clumsy; and the Japanese gov- 
ernment, in connection with breeding associations, is making 
strong efforts to improve the quality by introducing animals 
of good breeding from other countries. They have secured 
some good stock, but it is known that a great deal of it 
had been previously rejected by British purchasing agents. 

A subsequent examination of some racing stables in Yoko- 
hama developed the fact that almost all of the animals were 
mares. They are tried on the track, and if not up to track 
work, many find their way into the hands of the govern- 
ment. Taken generally, the horses were of poor quality, and 
in the artillery, with their heavy guns (the Asaka), the ani- 
mals are not up to the mark for bad country. The shoeing 
in the portions of Japan visited was observed to be very 
defective, the walls not being properly trimmed, the frog off 
the ground, and the feet contracted. In the military service, 
however, it is much better. 

The cavalry stables, adjoining the riding hall, were of the 
usual form and were extremely clean. It was noted that the 
stalls were floored with wood, but there was no evidence of any 
accumulation of urine or manure, and no bad smell, probably 
due to constant attention by stable orderlies or hostlers, of 
whom a great number were observed on duty. 

The forage consisted of barley, and it was estimated that 
somewhat over twelve pounds were given in two feeds. This 
sometimes has mixed with it chopped long forage. There is 
very little grass on the island fit to make into hay. The bed- 
ding looked like rice straw, of which a limited quantity was 
used, and evidently carefully culled and saved for a second 


use. 
The blacksmith shops, nearby, were deserted—it being 
Saturday afternoon and a half-holiday, but it was explained 
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that all cavalry and light artillery cadets were required to 

learn practical horseshoeing in the shops. This seems to be 
, a point worthy of trial at our own Academy, or at our School 
><_of Application. ~ , 

The cadet barracks, originally built to accommodate a far 
less number of men, were long, wooden, two-storied build- 
ings, occupying two sides of the main quadrangle. 

We were conducted through the cadet bedrooms, each of 
which six cadets occupied, necessarily somewhat overcrowd- 
ing them. The wooden cots were set in two rows of three 
each, and at the head of each cot, against the wall, hung the 
owner’s clothing, revolver, belt, knapsack, and other neces. 
saries. A rack on the wall provided place for the rifles. 

On the ground floor of cadet barracks were study rooms, 
provided with desks, and there seemed to be no facilities for 
study in the bedrooms. All text books were kept in the 
study rooms. Outside of study hours these rooms were used 
for recreation. 

All the buildings of the Academy were generally neat and 
in good repair, although the time has evidently been reached 
when the buildings need remodeling and enlargement to 
accommodate the increased number of students. On the 
whole, the general impression conveyed was a soldierly spirit 
and bearing, thoroughness in every detail relating to instruc- 
tion and discipline, combined with extreme simplicity. 

While on the subject of the preparation of officers and 
the effect the finished product has had on the discipline and 
administration of the Japanese army, it may not be out of 
place to refer to a subject which has generally been passed 
over by those who have reduced to writing their impressions 
gained in the past five years, 7. e., organization of the Trans- 
port Corps, to which graduates of the Japanese Military 
Academy are regularly assigned. In the Japanese army it 
is composed of enlisted men distinctly uniformed and prop- 
erly organized. Inquiry into the subject in China devel- 
oped the fact that the recruits were gone over carefully, and 
those whose natural lack of intelligence and awkwardness 
seemed to preclude the possibility that they would make 
bright, smart soldiers, were drafted into this corps. The 
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advantage of such a system is obvious to all who have had 
to struggle with the worst portion (too often in the large 
majority ) of the personnel of our transportation department, 
z. é., teamsters. 

It seems to be beyond question that they should be prop- 
erly enlisted soldiers, distinctively uniformed and properly 
organized for service. The non-commissioned grade might 
even retain the names under which the civilian employees 
are now employed, viz: foragemasters, wagonmasters, assist- 
ant wagonmasters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and the vari- 
ous grades of packers. It is believed that with such an 
organization systematic instruction would obviate the neces- 
sity for hiring high priced civilian specialists, and would 
result in increased economy and efficiency. 

This naturally leads to the question so often talked of 
but never pushed to completion, namely, a general service 
corps of clerks. The passage of the general staff bill would 
seem to remove most of the obstacles hitherto standing in 
the way of such an organization. These men should be 
properly enlisted soldiers and graded for purpose of admin- 
istration, discipline and scale of pay into chief clerks, assistant 
chief clerks, stenographers, typewriters, clerks first and sec- 
ond class, printers first and second class, etc. They should 
receive, in pay and allowances, sufficient to attract to the 
corps desirable men from civil life, taking the place of the 
present pernicious detail system carried to an extreme in the 
Philippines. Drafted to department and brigade headquar- 
ters, depots of the quartermaster and commissary depart- 
ments, and to general distributing depots, such a corps would 
undoubtedly promote the general efficiency of the service. 
We have an excellent nucleus of such an organization in our 
post non-commissioned staff. 

In this way could be suppressed that annoying, pernicious 
and destructive system of detailing away from their regi- 
ments the most intelligent men for duty as clerks at various 
headquarters. Many of these men so detailed from the first 
moment of their reporting for duty, would fit themselves as 
capable company non-commissioned or regimental non-com- 
missioned staff officers. As it is they are, generally speak- 
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ing, lost to the line of the army. They get practically no 
military instruction or discipline at the time when such mat- 
ters make the most lasting impression and shape the soldier’s 
future career, viz: the recruit period. 

They see themselves performing work for a private’s pay 
and allowance, for which a civilian friend working in a civil 
department, or, perhaps, even a military one, receives greater 
consideration and pay. In addition, they may’ have to mess 
in a small detachment, where the ration cannot be made to 
produce, through saving, the variety of food found in the 
well administered company mess. If they desire this variety, 
and they usually do on account of their sedentary life, they 
must defray the extra expense out of their small pay. 

Upon mature consideration of the Military Academy of 
Japan, it is believed that with the exception of the desira- 
bility of a General Staff, we have but fewlessons.to learn, 
and those generally of minor detail. Even the General Staff, 
pushed to such a degree of centralization as to destroy ini- 
tiative in the line, would lose much of its value. We are 
informed that this defect is becoming to some extent notice- 
able in the Japanese army, where the two detailed orders 
from higher authority have had a tendency to destroy origi- 
nality and initiative in the subordinate commanders. This 
js an evil almost inseparable from a complex staff system, 
but one that we should take care to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, from our General Staff. 











THE FARRIERS’ AND HORSESHOERS’ SCHOOL. 


By -Carrain M. H. BARNUM, ErcutTu CAvALry. 


ENERAL W. H. CARTER was the first one to suggest 
that a School for Farriers and Horseshoers be estab- 
lished at Fort Riley, Kansas. When the question was re- 
ferred to Colonel Carr, the commanding officer at Fort Riley, 
he reported that it was perfectly practicable; and its early 
success has been very largely due to his keen interest and 
earnest effort to provide the necessary facilities. 
The school was established by the following order: 


GENERAL ORDERS CAVALRY AND FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL, 
No. 2. Fort Ritry, Kansas, January 17, 1903. 


1. Under provisions of G. O. 115, Series 1902, A. G. O., a Training School 
for Farriers and Blacksmiths is established at this post, in connection with the 
School of Application for Cavalry and Field Artillery. 

2. The class under instruction will consist of all farriers and blacksmiths 
belonging to this post; one other suitable man selected by each organization 
commander (in the artillery an artificer may be selected ) and such men as may 
be detailed for this instruction under the provisions of G. O. 115, A. G. O. 

. Organization commanders will at once transmit to the secretary of the 
Cavalry and Field Artillery School the names and rank of the men designated, 
in accordance with the provisions of the above paragraph. 

The period of theoretical and practical instruction for a class will be 
four months. An interval of one month will be allowed between the close of 
one school term and the commencement of another. One hour per diem will 
be devoted to recitations, exclusive of time necessary for proper preparation, 
two hours to practical instruction in the veterinary hospital, and one hour in 
the blacksmith shop. 

5. Members of the class will be required to attend general roll calls and 
weekly and monthly inspections of the organizations to which they belong, or 
to which they will be assigned on arrival at the post. 

6. The class will be divided into two sections, reciting daily, Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, in the dormer attic rooms of Barracks 4o E. and 40 W., 
one from 10 to 11 A. M., and the other from 11 A.M. to 12M. The section recit- 
ing the first hour will, from 1 to 2 Pp. M., receive practical instruction in the 
blacksmith shop, and the section reciting the second hour will receive similar 
instruction from 2 to 3 p.m. The hours from 8 to 10 A. M. will be devoted to 
practical work in the veterinary hospital. Four men of the class will, by 
detail from this office, be assigned for two weeks’ duty in the veterinary hos- 
pital for practical instruction in stable management, care of sick horses, and, 
in emergency cases, in rendering first aid to sick and injured horses. 

7. Captain W. C. Short, Thirteenth Cavalry, will have general supervis- 
ion of, and be responsible for, the efficiency of the instruction herein pre- 
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scribed, requiring each instructor to.keep a proper and accurate system of 
marking, which will be alike in both sections. 

8. Veterinary Surgeons Alexander Plummer, Fourth Cavalry, Richard 
H. Power, Artillery Corps, and Chief Farrier John Kiernan, are assigned to 
duty as instructors in this school ; the two former in theoretical and practical 
veterinary, and the latter in horseshoing. 

9g. At the close of the school the commandant will appoint a board, con- 
sisting of the cavalry and artillery sub-post commanders, the officer haviug » he 
charge of this school, the veterinarians, and the chief farrier, to examine each : 
member of the class as to his proficiency in the subjects completed during the 
course. Whenever the board certifies to the proficiency of a member of the 
class, and the proceedings are approved by the commandant of the Cavalry 
and Field Artillery School, a statement to that effect will be made of record in 
the school, a copy furnished to the Adjutant-General of the army, and a certifi- 
cate to the soldier. 

In case of failure, the board will recommend whether it is to the interest 
of the service that any particular soldier should repeat the course. Such recom- 
mendation, when acted upon by the commandant, will be forwarded through 
military channels to the Adjutant-General of the army. 

Moral character, as well as the general deportment of each member of the 
class, will be considered by the board in awarding certificates. Those men 
showing marked aptitude and intelligence will be reported to the Adjutant- 





































General of the army. (Signed ) James B. Erw1tn, 
Capt. and Adjt. Fourth Cavatry, 
{ OFFICIAL. ] Secretary. 


James B. Erwin, 
Capt. and Adjt. Fourth Cavatry, 
Secretary. 


As organized, the school started with twenty-three men 
in the course for farriers and twenty-seven in the course for 
horseshoers. These men were all taken from the cavalry 
and light artillery in the Department of the Missouri. 

The schedule of instruction was prescribed by the follow- » ae 
ing order: : 


SPECIAL ORDERS ) CAVALRY AND FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL, 
No. 2. j Fort Ritey, Kansas, January 19, 1903. 
Schedule of Recitations and Practical Instruction—School for Farriers and 
Blacksmiths : 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
Caprain W. C. Suort, Thirteenth Cavalry, Director of the School. 
Recitations daily, Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 
One-half of the farriers recite 10 to 11 A. M., attic dormer room, Barracks 
40, west; other half, 11 A.M. to 12 M., same room; instructors, Dr. Plummer, 
V.S., and Dr. Power, V. S. 
One-half of blacksmiths recite 10 to 11 A.M., attic dormer room, Barracks ~ ae 
40, east; other half, 11 A.M. to 12 M.; Chief Farrier Kiernan, instructor. 
Practical work daily, Sundays excepted. 
8 to 10 A. M., veterinary hospital, all members of the class. 
1 to 2 Pp.M., in blacksmith shop daily, Sundays excepted ; members of the 
class who recite from 10 to 11 A. M. «F 
2 to 3 p. M., members of the class who recite from 11 A. M. to 12 M. 
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Four farriers of the class detailed-for two weeks’ tour of duty in veterinary 


hospital, instructed in stable management, care of sick horses, and first aid to 


sick afd injured horses. 


These men will attend prescribed recitations. 


All members of the class will attend reveille and check roll call, weekly 
inspections, monthly inspections and musters with organizations to which they 
belong or to which they are attached. 


SCHEDULE 
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RECITATIONS., 





















































MONDAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. 
Jan. 19. 20. 21. 22. 23. 
Anatomy. Anatomy. ' “esece ne Fs cae a on 
iit 4 = is 55 “Respiratory | igestive . 

Skeleton. Skeleton. Organs.” Organs.” 

26. 27. 28. | 29. 30. 
Physiology. Anatomy. | Anatomy. | Anatomy. | ae 
“Digestion.” | “Circulation.” | “Muscles.” | “Muscles and | igaatis 

ge ; a yee “| ‘Tendons.” | 
Feb. 2. a, , 5. | 6. 
Anatomy. 
Anatomy. Anatomy. ee ? Anatomy. ? 
eee Scie Fe a: Circulation Ts Review 
Joints and Joints and Pines Wnkenent Urinary . 
Ligaments.” | Ligaments.” | ¢ &xtrem1- Organs.” 
wig : g Ss. ties.” gans. 

9. 10. ri. 12, 13. 
Anatomy. |Stable Manage-| Bandaging ? . 
“Eye, Nose and| ment of | and Dressing Review. Review. 

Mouth.” | Sick Horses. of Wounds. 
8 
16. 17. 18. Ig. 20. 
Conformation | Conformation | External Dis- | External Dis- | Saelew 
and Points. and Points. eases. eases. 
aes 

23. 24. 25. } - 26. 27. 
Cause and Cause and Cause and | Cause and | 
Treatment of | Treatment of | Treatment of | Treatment of | Review, 
Sprains and Diseases of Diseases of | Diseases of the | 

Bruises. | Bone. the Skin. Eye and Mouth. 
iat ee | ! 
March 2. | 3. | 4. | 5. 6. 
rT Sa | y | Sd 
Wounds and | Wounds and | Wounds and Wounds ‘ 
their | their | their of Review. 
Treatment. Treatment. | Treatment. the Foot. 
9. 10. II. | 12. 13. 
: = | Diseases result- 
Anatomy Diseases Treatment of i pate ; 
of of | Abscess, Poll | fittin a foe Review. 
the Foot. the Foot. | Evil, Fistula. 8. ca 
| | and Saddle. | 
16. 17. 18, 1g. 20. 
Administration hearty 
ee rant and Chronic Strangles. Laryngitis. Review. 
ieee” Catarrh. 


Measures. 
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MONDAY. TUESDAY. | WEDNESDAY. | THURSDAY. | FRIDAY. 
23. 24. 26. 26. 27: 
' Thumps Colic— . 
Pneumonia. Influenza. and Spasmodicand! Review. 
Heaves. Flatulent. 
30. April 1. 2 3 
hae: Inspection Chronic Indi- | Diseases of ; 
Enteritis. and estion and the Urinary Review. 
g y 
Muster. Worms. Organs. 
6. 7 8. Q. | 10. 
B pphay. Anatomy of Diseases of | : 
Azoturia. Laminitis. the Nervous | the Nervous | Review. 
System. System. | 
13. 14. 15. 16. 47. 
Anatomy of Diseases of ss é eee 
the Lymphatic | the Lymphatic Farcy. Glanders. Review. 
System. System. 
20. 21, 2a. 23. 24. 
_ é Diseases ee 
Surra. Tetanus. Purpur a Diseases of Review. 
Hemorrhagica.| the Teeth. 
27. 28. 29. 30. | Mayt. 
Dislocations : | P 
Lameness. Lameness. and Rheumatism. | Review. 
Fractures. | 
4. 5. 6. 7 8. 
Medicines, Medicines, Medicines, : : 
Actions and | Actions and | Actions and Review. Review. 
Uses. . Uses. Uses. 
By order of the Commandant : 
(Signed ) James B. Erwin, 


[ OFFICIAL.] 


Capt. and Adjt. Fourth Cavatry, 


James B. Erwin, 


Capt. and Adjt. Fourth Cavalry, 


Secretary. 


Secretary. 


The facilities at hand in starting were almost nothing; in 
a short time, however, a large room was provided, where reci- 
tations were held and where a skeleton of the horse and many 


specimens and charts were displayed. 


The schedule of theoretical instruction for farriers was 
closely followed, the men being required to study and make 
daily recitations on the conformation and points, anatomy, 
respiratory, digestive, urinary and circulatory organs, muscles, 
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tendons, joints, ligaments, and on the eye, nose, mouth and 
feet. Also on the treatment of sprains and bruises and the 


diseases to which cavalry and artillery horses are prone, par- 


ticular attention being given to wounds. Instruction was 
also given in weights and measures, the administration of 


medicines and their action and uses. 
A course of lectures prepared by Dr. Plummer, veteri- 
nary surgeon, Fourth Cavalry, has been printed in pam- 














HORSE IN AMBULANCE. 


phlet form, thus providing something for which the men can 
study, so that each day they are able to prepare the recita- 
tion for the next session. Substantial note-books were fur- 
nished, in which each man kept notes of points not covered 
by the pamphlet, suggestions as to diagnosing diseases, pre- 
scriptions, expedients for use in the field, etc. These note- 
books were kept by men for reference whenever required. 
The practical instruction was given in the veterinary hos- 
pital from 8:00 to 10:00 A. M., and consisted in the daily care 
and treatment of sick horses and in stable management. 
The class was also given practical instruction in veteri- 
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nary dentistry as far as the instruments and facilities at 
hand would permit. When an operation was to be per- 
formed the whole class was assembled to witness or take 
part in it. 

The theoretical course for horseshoers consisted simply 
of one lecture a week on the horse’s foot, including its anat- 
omy, diseases and their treatment. 
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HORSE ON OPERATING TABLE. 


The practical work was entirely in the shop, where the 
men were first taught to remove an old shoe, to prepare the 
foot, to drive a nail, to fit a shoe, and then to put it on. 
They were also taught to correct badly shaped feet and bad 
action. 

The farriers and horseshoers all had access to the museum, 
in which are many instructive specimens. 

At the close of the four months’ course the class was ex- 
amined by the Board, which consisted of Colonel Carr (the 
commanding officer), Captain W. C. Short, Director of the 
School, and the instructors, Veterinarians Plummer and 
Power (Dr. Kiernan, the chief farrier, having left the service). 
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The farriers were put through a searching oral examina- 
tion. Only those who obtained an average of seventy per 
cent. on the term recitations and examination was declared 
proficient. Of the twenty-three that started nineteen gradu- 
ated. 

The interest shown by the men was very satisfactory ; 
even the Board was quite astonished at the technical knowl- 




















HORSE ON OPERATING TABLE, 


edge shown by many of them at the examination which 
closed the first term. 

The blacksmiths were marked daily on their practical 
work and their knowledge of the week’s lecture. Their ex- 
amination consisted in turning a smooth and rough shoe and 
also in preparing the foot and putting on the shoe. Of the 
twenty-seven who started twenty-two graduated. 

In this first class were six unassigned recruits, who upon 
graduation were sent to the Twelfth Cavalry. 

The second class, consisting of forty-five men from the 
cavalry and light artillery, and unassigned recruits of other 
departments than the Department of the Missouri, com- 
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menced the course on June Ist. Some troop and battery 
commanders have sent for horseshoeing instruction men 
who have been shoeing horses all their lives and others who 
have been at it for at least four years. This seems a great 
mistake, for the purpose of this school is to instruct green 
men so that they can meet the requirements of the service 
and thus keep each troop and light battery supplied with a 
competent farrier and horseshoer. 

Captain W. C. Short, the Director of the School, has rep- 
resented its needs so that now a horse ambulance and an 
operating table have been supplied and are now in use. 

The War Department is so well pleased with this new 
course of instruction that money has been allotted for a sep- 
arate building for the school, which will contain sleeping 
rooms, mess facilities and rooms for recitations, studying, 
lectures and operations. A blacksmith shop is also to be 
constructed, which will contain twenty forges and an expert 
horseshoer will be in charge. With these facilities the 
school will be able to meet all the requirements of the ser- 


vice. 
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REMARKS ON THE LAST DAYS OF THE INSUR- 
RECTION IN SOUTHERN LUZON. 


By First Liturenanr EDWIN A. HICKMAN, First Cavatry. 





AVING read with much interest “The Cavalry in 
Southern Luzon,” covering the early days of the in- 
surrection, by Colonel Augur, which appeared in the April 
number of the JOURNAL, and having just returned from that 
portion of the Islands which furnished*him the subject of 
his paper, I have the desire at least, no matter how poorly it 
may be executed, to take up the situation almost where he 
left off with it and bring it down to April, 1903, claiming 
still further good work on the part of the cavalry arm. 

By September, 1900, the date the First Cavalry, with 
which regiment I am particularly concerned, arrived in the 
Philippines, every pueblo worthy of the name was a garri- 
soned post. Organized resistance had long since ceased. 
An expeditionary brigade, such as Generals Wheaton and 
Schwan commanded through that section would have had 
no more chance of getting into an engagement than they 
would have had in Central Park, New York. And yet there 


was insurrection everywhere of as virulent a type, I think, 


as any nation was ever called upon to put down. 

The regular troops arriving about the time above noted 
were destined first for China service, but not being needed 
there were diverted south from Japan to Manila to relieve 
the United States Volunteers whose terms of enlistment 
were drawing to a close. ; 

These volunteers who had held the various posts for- 
merly taken by the expeditionary brigades— Balayan, Taal, 
Batangas, Lipa, Tiaon, Sariaya, Tayabas, Lucena, Lucban 
and others, had done excellent work. As a rule they were 
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well drilled, ambitious and efficient, and many of their 
officers on their records as post, troop and company com- 
manders, have since been commissioned in the regular ser- 
vice. 

Upon the volunteers being relieved these officers tried to 
acquaint the regular officers who were to take their places 
with the native character and conditions as they had found 
them to exist in and about each post. 

Unfortunately it was my troop’s lot to take station at 
Tayabas, Tayabas Province, about which there has been so 
much criticism already passed. 

A feeling of such good fellowship seemed to exist on 
the part of the natives of that section that one andall of us were 
completely deceived for some time. To think that your 
polite and accommodating neighbor, who was entertaining 
you at every opportunity and telling you of what wonders 
were being worked throughout the pueblo under the new 
regime, was an insurgent who took part in all of the secret 
meetings, who furnished and collected money and supplies 
and sent them out to his particular band of roving guerrillas, 
was out of the question. Yes, it seemed impossible. Yet 
this was exactly the case. 

Reports of a very unsettled condition kept coming in. 
A wagon train “jumped” here; a detachment of the signal 
corps at work on the line “jumped” there; a column of more 
than 200 uniformed insurgents (that could never be found) 
reported marching from barrio to barrio; an occasional at- 
tack on an isolated detachment by overwhelming numbers, 
and so on, and so on, until at last the eyes of all in that part 
of old Southern Luzon were opened to the fact that the coun- 
try was alive with guns and that but little progress to per- 
manent peace and quietude had been made. 

The problem presented to the authorities of the United 
States was, to stop guerrilla warfare or insurrection in a 
tropical and mountainous country inhabited by a race ninety- 
nine per cent. of which was opposed to government by 
constituted and lawful authority, and the other one per 
cent. so thoroughly intimidated by them as to render their 
good intentions of no value. 
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Marches by day and more marches by night were inaug- 
urated, in which the cavalry in small detachments, usually 
less than a troop, and on trails theoretically too bad for infan- 
try, marched and suffered with the infantry, with the result 
that small “strikes” were made and everywhere records and 
papers were being picked up, with an occasional gun. 
Thanks to the Spaniards for their paper system. This the 
insurgents had copied completely. Records, magnificent 
records, were continually being captured with the guerrilla 
organization and system complete thereon, often bearing the 
names of the officers, each man of the company, kind and 
number of guns, and the number of each gun, with the num- 
ber of rounds of ammunition for the same, and the source 
from which obtained, were all carefully recorded. Names of 
collectors with their correspondence, usually involving every 
person in the town, were often taken in a midnight rush in 
the mountains. And thus started the complete undoing of 
the insurrection. 

After the surrender of Cailles at Santa Cruz, Laguna; Cas- 
tilloat Lucena, Tayabas; Zurbano at Tayabas, Tayabas; and 
one other leader in the Camarines, with what was termed by 
them their organized forces, about 1,000 rifles all told, many 
smaller bands, controlling between 5,000 and 6,000 rifles, 
roamed over the country south of Manila with the encour- 
agement and backing of the entire native population. 

Then followed General J. F. Bell’s campaign of so recent 
history, in which no apology need be offered for the cavalry, 
as is shown in General Chaffee’s report on operations of the 
Third Separate Brigade, September 30, 1902. 

Investigations, following the establishing of zones of pro- 
tection, by which the sheep were separated from the goats, 
and hard work on the part of all, worried and hounded those 
who still controlled and possessed guns into giving them up, 
and for once at least since 1896, the natives of Southern Luzon 
wanted peace. Where their guns had been planted (hidden) in 
their rice fields, good live rice plants took root. From learning 
the mechanism of every class of firearm invented since the 
stone age, their minds and attentions were gladly diverted to 
the mechanism of modern machinery —windmills, mowing 
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machines, plows, self-binders, etc. (Not many exist, but 
they have been introduced.) It is believed, too, that those 
natives, who in future years are to hold the civil offices, under- 
stand that they cannot serve two masters. 

All are at work in that country now, as much as Filipinos 
ever work, and things are improving. Some think that they 
are preparing for another insurrection, but to those who have 
recently served their tour there this seems improbable. 

Insurrection of no moment can ever again exist in the 
Philippines if the people at home will trust the judgment of 
their army officers and men sent to the scene of action with 
authority to act as experience and necessity dictates. The 
Filipinos are not satisfied entirely, but they know that the 
army has found them out, and they have been taught a les- 
son. By education and great patience on our part, their 
children’s children ought to be proud that they are under the 
protection of so generous a republic as the United States. 

The following report, made by the commanding officer of 
Tayabas, Tayabas, P. I., will show briefly some of the condi- 
tions as they existed in Southern Luzon. The papers cap- 
tured, herein referred to, proved to be the wedge block into 
Tayabas affairs, which resulted in 135 guns and revolvers 
being secured from the natives of that town alone: 


TAYABAS, TABAYAS PROVINCE, P. I., June 15, 1901. 
Adjutant-General, First District, Department Southern Luzon, Santa 

Ana, Manila, P. J. 

S1r:—I have the honor to report in full that which was 
given in brief in telegram to your office June 14, 1901, con- 
cerning capture of Commandante Crispo Ella, and condition 
of affairs in this pueblo. 

About a week ago two natives, Inocencio Jayog, other’s 
name unknown, met lieutenant of police of Tayabas in 
Lucena and told him that they had been forced against their 
will into the service of the insurrection, and that there was 
a movement on foot by which a company was to be raised in 
barrio “ Banilad’”’ under the direction of Commandant Crispo 
Ella, as follows: That the various head of barrios in that 
section had been called upon to impress soldiers in case vol- 
unteers could not be obtained, who were to live in their houses 
as usual until June 19th, when they were to assemble at the 
house of Pantaleon Pabella, barrio Banilad, have a feast and 
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a reunion, and then proceed to whatever point they were 
ordered to join forces of a Colonel Castilio, operating, I 
understand, in and around Batangas Province. On Thurs 
day the soldier, Inocencio Jayog, appeared in Tayabas and 
informed me that the plans had been changed, and that 
Saturday, June 15th, had been appointed as the day of re- 
union, and that Crispo Ella, two other officers and a small de- 
tachment of soldiers were quartered in a small house in the 
brush in the barrio Banilad, where they were to remain until 
the day of the reunion. He gave mea very straight account 
of everything and so explained matters that the lieutenant 
of the police knew about where the house was located. The 
soldier was then sent back to camp to go on guard as usual 
in order not to arouse suspicion by his absence. He said 
that there were only two guns with the party, but that on 
the day of the reunion all the private guns were to be 
brought in for the equipment. 

At 2:30 A. M. June 14th, in company with lieutenant and 
one member of municipal police, surgeon and twenty men 
of Troop L, First Cavalry, I left post on foot, followed 
twenty minutes later by,a detachment of twenty men, same 
troop, under command of a sergeant, and after about two 
hours and thirty minutes, by a circuitous route to avoid the 
barking of dogs, arrived in barrio of Banilad and found the 
house where he was reported to have been, but it was vacant. 
Left a guard of four men over each of the suspected houses 
and continued to search the barrio. Just at daybreak some 
of my men caught a native with a basket containing fresh 
laundered clothing of an insurgent major. After some pres- 
sure this man consented to take us to where the major could 
be found, which he did in a very few minutes, rushing the 
lieutenant of police, Dr. Jenkins, and myself onto a shack 
about five feet high, from which eight or ten men jumped 
and ran into the brush. We opened fire, but I am sure of 
but one man being hit, who jumped into the brush and made 
his escape. Crispo Ella and one corporal ran within twenty 
feet of four men who had been left on guard at one of the 
other houses, and when called on to halt, dropped on their 
knees and threw up their hands in surrender. Two other 
soldiers were captured, also two Remingtons, eighteen rounds 
ammunition for same, six rounds Krag ammunition, and im- 
portant papers, which I enclose without further reference, as 
each will show for itself exactly who is implicated and to 
what extent. I consider the capture important for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
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First. It will break up the .formation of the proposed 
company from this pueblo, made up, as will be noted, princi- 
pally from drafted men, who I may say bear to the Cabezas 
of the barrios the same relation as the slave to his master. 

Second. It will do away for the time being, of Malvar’s 
representation in this pueblo. 

Third. It shows the insincerity of the well-to-do Cabezas 
in the country, most of these men having taken part in the 
formation of the Federal Party, and not a month ago called 
on me ex masse and asked that they be given arms as individ- 
uals (which in my opinion would have been turned over to-day 
to complete the company being formed in their midst) for 
protection against Tulisans. 

The following are my recommendations in connection 
with this affair. 

That Crispo Ella, bearing a commission as Commandante 
de Infanteria del Ejercito Libertador, dated May 17, 1901, 
signed Malvar, and all Cabezas implicated either in furnish- 
ing money, supplies or drafted soldiers, be sent out of the 
pueblo and confined at some place of safe keeping indefi- 
nitely. 

I respectfully request that after a good English transla- 
tion of all papers I forward is made, that I be furnished with 
a copy by mail, and that I be informed by wire of names of 
Cabezas of barrios of this pueblo, who are wanted for their 
connection in so recent a movement of the insurrection. 


u\ vy \| 























THE U. S. ARMY GUNBOAT, “LAGUNA DE BAY.” 
2 | 
AY 


By Lievrenant EMORY S. WEST, SrxtH Cavat.ry. 





“Horse MarInE;” a term applied to a cavalry soldier mounted on a gun- 
boat.—WEBsTER (but not Noan). 


iP peo the Philippine insurrection, 1899-1902 (note 

this particular one), a number of small, light draught 
vessels were converted into army gunboats, and used on the 
lakes, bays and rivers throughout the Philippine Islands. 
The term “horse marine” was applied to the members of 
the Fourth Cavalry, who for some weeks lived on the waters 
of the Laguna in floating barracks (cascoes ), where they could 
only stand upright by climbing out upon the roof of the boat. 
But I will let the Fourth Cavalry speak for themselves on 
this subject, as only my sympathy was with them. 

I have been requested to write something about my ser- 
vice on the Laguna de Bay. This I will gladly do, but will 
have to trust to memory for the data and the circumstances, 
which I will endeavor to relate on behalf of the “horse ma- 
rines,” and for the information of the readers of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL. 

The U.S. army gunboat Laguna de Bay was an old side- 
wheel steamer, one hundred and twenty-seven feet in length 
and thirty-seven foot beam. She was little better than a 
‘“‘cast-away’’ when the quartermaster department purchased 
her, about January 1, 1899. A crew of soldiers was set to 
work to put her in condition for service in the coming insur- 
rection. With soldiers for engineers and soldiers for ship’s 
carpenters, this boat soon took on a different appearance. 
Saw, hammer, chisel, soap and water and war paint worked 
wonders, from the anchor to the old antiquated engines, 
which were built in Glasgow, Scotland, some time in the 
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early part of the last century. ‘(Date worn off.) With Ben- 
jamin Randolph, of the subsistence department, as command- 
ing officer, and seventy-two enlisted men from the various 
regiments at Manila, this boat was changed from a “cast- 
away” to a veritable ‘‘man-of-war”’ in less than one month’s 
time. A double plate of steel, each one-half inch in thickness 
and four feet wide, with the necessary port holes, was 
stretched around the boat for the protection of the gunners 
and crew. A wheelhouse of the same material was con- 
structed on the upper deck. This completed the armor for 
the gunboat. Admiral Dewey very kindly loaned two three- 
inch naval landing guns. With these and two mountain 
Hotchkiss, one five-barrel Hotchkiss, four Gatling guns, 
one Colt automatic and seventy-two small arms (rifles), the 
boat fairly bristled with weapons of war. 

On the second day of February, 1899, three days before 
the insurrection began in earnest, the commanding officer 
announced that the Laguna de Bay was ready for her trial 
trip. A number of visitors were taken on board to witness 
her maiden voyage. It had been decided to steam up the 
Pasig River as far as the San Miguel Brewery, a distance of 
about 400 yards, and then back the boat down to the landing, 
as it was not thought advisable to attempt to turn in the swift 
current of the river at that point. The water at this place is 
about twelve feet deep, and as there was a steel bridge about 
100 yards below where she was moored, it was deemed advisa- 
ble to have the anchor ready to let go at any moment in case 
of an accident, to avoid being hurled into this bridge. Three 
fathoms of chain was thought sufficient for an emergency of 
this kind, as this would permit the anchor to touch bottom. 
This amount was made ready and securely fastened to the 
winch. I was sent ashore to cast off the line at the appointed 
time. There was no band to furnish music for the occasion, 
and no fair maiden to christen this U.S. A. gunboat; perhaps 
there was no champagne. The shore lines were cut away, 
the engines began to squeak and groan, and the pride of the 
Eighth Army Corps steamed ungracefully up the river. They 
did not go as far as the brewery, but after a spurt of 200 
yards she was declareda winner. Someonerangup: “Full 
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speed astern ;”’ the engines were reversed, the eccentric rod 
was buckled, and the boat began to float helplessly with 
the current. I could see that there was some excitement on 
the boat, and thought that a man had fallen overboard. The 
boat was soon opposite the pier, but too far out in the stream 
to get a line to the shore. She was making for the bridge. 
Some one shouted, “Let go the anchor,’ but there was 
not sufficient chain out, and the flukes dragged helplessly 
along over the soft mud; the flagstaff crashed into the 
bridge. Some one shouted, “Don’t give up the ship,” One 
of the men picked up the flag, pressed it to his bosom, and 
leaped upon the bridge, followed by a score or more who be- 
lieved in following the flag to—the bridge. During all this 
excitement a soldier was forward paying out more chain, and 
succeeded in stopping the boat just in time to prevent the 
funnels and all the upper work from being swept from the 
deck. 

‘ The boat was soon repaired, and on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1899, she took part in the battle at Santa Anna. 
Although a little timid at first, she eventually got to work in 
earnest and soon won the respect of the insurgents, and the 
admiration of the army in the Philippines. I was on duty 
on that boat from January 14, 1899 to July 3, 1899, and 
again as her commander from January 26, 1901, to about the 


11th day of June of the same year. During this time she 


was in thirty-two engagements with the insurgents. One 
day in March, 1899, I heard Admiral Dewey remark when 
he was on board the Laguna de Bay that she was worth more 
at that time than any four regiments in the Philippines. I 
heard Generals Otis, Lawton, MacArthur, and King make 
remarks equally as complimentary. 

A gunboat like the Laguna de Bay is not only useful in 
driving the enemy away from their strongholds along the 
rivers and lakes, but is of utmost importance in moving 
small bodies of troops from place to place. She has carried 
two hundred men in addition to the crew; has taken sup- 
plies to troops where it was impossible to reach them in any 
other way, and has transported sick and wounded to the 
hospitals. 
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Service on a gunboat may be hard at times, but unlike 
troops in the field, you always have a place to sleep quite 
comfortably, and know where your next meal is coming 
from. I am a firm believer in the usefulness of light 
draught gunboats, carrying a complement of from fifty to 
one hundred men. It is not necessary to make further re- 
marks on this subject, as their utility has been proven in the 
great war and during the recent rebellion in the Philippines. 

When the services of the U.S. army gunboat Laguna de 
Bay were no longer required and she was sold at public 
auction, I felt that I had lost a very dear friend. 


! 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE OPERATIONS OF 
THE THIRD CAVALRY DURING ITS TOUR 
ABROAD, APRIL, 1898 TO NOVEMBER, 1902. 


A W 


ay April 1, 1898, the headquarters, band and Troops C, 
E, F, and G, Third Cavalry, were stationed at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, and Troops A, B, D, H, I and K, 
at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. The entire regiment was 
assembled at Camp Thomas, Chickamauga National Park, on 
April 24th, under the command of Colonel Samuel B. M. 
Young, and when the army was organized, was assigned to 
the First Brigade of the Cavalry Corps. 

Until May 11th there were daily exercises in regimental 
or brigade formations. On May 11th the regiment marched 
to Rossville and entrained for Tampa, Florida, arriving there 
May 13th. First Division of the Cavalry Corps here became 
the Cavalry Division of the Fifth Army Corps. While in 
camp at Tampa, Troops L and M, which several years before 
had been skeletonized, were filled up by transfers from the 
other troops and by the assignment of recruits, and all of 
the troops were increased to approximately one hundred 
men each by the assignment of recruits enlisted for the war. 

On June 8th, headquarters, band and Troops B, C, E, F, 
G, H, I and K, dismounted, embarked on the transport Rizo 
Grande as a part of the expedition against Santiago de Cuba. 
The regiment was commanded by Major Henry W. Wessels, 
Jr., with First Lieutenant Alexander L. Dade as adjutant, 
Major Henry Jackson commanding the Second Squadron, 
Troops C, E, F and G, and Captain Charles Morton the Third 
Squadron, Troops B, H,I and Kk. Each troop had an enlisted 
strength of fifty men, almost entirely old soldiers. The 
other enlisted men of these troops, together with Troops A, 
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D, L and!M, and the regimental quartermaster, were left in 
camp at Tampa to care for the horses and regimental prop- 
erty and to instruct recruits. 

The expedition sailed on June 14th, and on June 24th 
the regiment debarked at Daiquiri, Cuba, where it remained 
in camp until the 27th, when it marched forward to Sevilla 
and there remained until the afternoon of June 30th. That 
night it bivouacked on El Pozo Hill. While at Sevilla 
Troop G was detached from the regiment as guard at head- 
quarters of the Cavalry Division. 

On July ist the First Brigade of the Cavalry Division led 
the advance from El Pozo. The Third Cavalry was at the 
rear of the brigade and was under fire before leaving 
E] Pozo Hacienda, having several men wounded by shrapnel 
fired at Grimes’ battery. The regiment moved forward and 
was formed in two lines, deployed as skirmishers, Second 
Squadron in front, immediately in front of the creek crossing 
known as “Bloody Ford.” The officers with the regiment 
at this time were as follows: Major Henry W. Wessels, 
commanding; Lieutenant Arthur Thayer, acting adjutant; 
Major Henry Jackson, Captain Charles Morton; Troop B, 
Captain Daniel H. Boughton and Second Lieutenant Harry 
H. Pattison; Troop C, Captain Franklin O. Johnson and 
Second Lieutenant William D. Chitty; Troop E, Captain 
Henry L. Ripley, First Lievtenant Alfred C. Merillat and 
Second Lieutenant Andrew E. Williams; Troop F, Captain 
George A. Dodd; Troop G, Captain Francis H. Hardie, First 
Lieutenant Francis J. Koester; Troop H,C aptain George H. 
Morgan, First Lieutenant Oren B. Myer and Second Lieu- 
tenant Edgar A. Sirmyer ; Troop I, First Lieutenant Thomas 
B. Dugan and Second Lieutenant John Morrison, Jr.; Troop 
K, Captain George K. Hunter and Second Lieutenant Julius 
T. Conrad. 

After lying in this position for nearly two hours under 
fire the order was given to advance. Three troops of the 
Third Squadron passed over Kettle Hill and on to the main 
position of the Spaniards around the “ Blue House.”’ B Troop 
advanced to the left of the road and reached the enemy’s line 
at the San Juan Block House. The Second Squadron was 
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held on Kettle Hill as a reserve by the brigade commander 
until evening, when it was brought up and joined to the rest 
of the regiment to the right of the “Blue House.” On the 
evening of July 2d the regiment was moved to the trenches 
just north of the Siboney-Santiago Road, and remained in this 
position. until after the surrender, on July 17th. The next 
day it was marched to Camp Hamilton, west of El Caney. 

The casualties in the action before Santiago were as fol- 
lows: 

July 1st. Officers wounded: Major Henry W. Wessels, 
Jr., Captains George A. Dodd and George K. Hunter, First 
Lieutenants Arthur Thayer and Oren B. Myer. Enlisted 
men killed: Trumpeter Thomas Poole, Troop E, and Pri- 
vate Dan B. Cooley, Troop K. Wounded: Private Clarence 
E. Phelps, Band; Sergeant J. B. Andrews and Privates John 
McDonald, J. L. Tinfrock and Rudolph Hauser, Troop B; 
First Sergeant J. T. Murphy, Sergeant C. A. Seoane, Privates 
D. J. Eagan, A. W. Fairbrother and J. W. Fearn, Troop C; 
Sergeant R. W. Lesher, Privates J. J. Leary, A. J. Anderson, 
William McComb, William McNeil, J. E. Nolan, Harry Wade 
and Arthur Lucia, Troop E; Private John Keough, Troop F; 
Sergeant W. W. Reese, Corporal W. W. Biggers, Privates 
Milton Allshouse, Jacob Polster, George Hahn, Jr.,and H. W. 
Elliott, Troop H; Corporals W. A. Armstrong and V. S. 
Horton, Privates Ralph Mollyneaux, Edward Scooler, T. W. 
Stryker and Lewis Freeman, Troop I; Sergeants Henry 
Schlegel and Philip W. Lanney, Trumpeter J. A. Golden, 
Privates C. J. Case, P. J. Dowd, Albert Flugal, T. P. Gordon, 
Charles Molik, J. G. Scanlon and W. A. Wield, Troop K. 

July 2d. Officers wounded: First Lieutenant Alfred C. 
Merillat. Enlisted men killed: Private Wesley C. Rollo, 
Troop E. Wounded: Private John Partell, Jr., Troop C; 
Corporals Edward Bonner and Patrick Ward, Blacksmith C. 
M. Martin and Private H. A. Mitchell, Troop I. 

July 3d. Wounded: Private George Pearlstein, Troop F. 

On August 6, 1898, Troops B, G, H and I marched from 
Camp Hamilton to Santiago, where they boarded the U.S. A. 
transport Ga/e and sailed for Montauk Point, N. Y., arriving 
there August 13th. Headquarters, Band and Troops C, E, F 
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and K left Camp Hamilton August 7th, and sailed on the U. 
S. A. transport Jami for Montauk Point, reaching there 
August 14th. 

The troops which had been left at Tampa, Florida, with 
detachments of Troops B, C, E, F, G, H and I, left camp 
there August 1, 1898, and proceeded by rail to Fernandina, 
Florida, where temporary camp was made until August roth, 
when they moved to Montauk Point, N. Y., by rail, and re- 
joined the regiment August 18, 1898. 

Under the provisions of General Orders No. 137, Head- 
quarters of the Army, A. G. O., Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 5, 1898, the entire regiment broke camp at Montauk 
Point, New York, and proceeded to New London, Connecti- 
cut, by the United States transports Manztoba and Mississippi. 
At New London the baggage and horses were transferred, 
and the regiment proceeded to Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, 
by rail. 

Medals of Honor, Certificates of Merit, etc—A medal of 
honor was awarded to First Lieutenant John W. Heard, 
regimental quartermaster (now captain), for most distin- 
guished gallantry in action at the mouth of the Manimani 
River, west of Bahia Honda, Cuba, July 23, 1898, who, after 
two men had been shot down by the Spaniards while trans- 
mitting orders to the engine room of the Wanderer, the ship 
having been disabled, took position held by them and per- 
sonally transmitted orders, remaining at his post until the 
ship was out of danger. Certificates of merit were awarded 
to Corporal George O. Ravenstein, Troop B; Sergeant Bar- 
tholomew Mulhern, Troop E; Corporal Henry W. Elliot, 
Troop H, and Corporal John Lundmark, Troop K, for distin- 
guished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba, July 1, 1898; also 
to Sergeant John McBride, Troop A, for distinguished ser- 
vice in action at Manimani River, Cuba, July 23, 1898. 
Honorable mention was given to Corporal George O. Raven- 
stein, Troop B, commanding detachment, Saddler Frank 
Maresch, Troop E, Privates Jeremiah Hooley and Wesley 
C. Rollo (killed in action), Troop E, for holding their posi- 
tion and firing some fifty rounds each, some two hundred 
yards in front, while throwing up an intrenchment between 
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the American firing line and that of the enemy, and exposed 
to the fire of each, holding their ground until the enemy 
retreated, July 2, 1808. 

Regiment in the Department of the East.—October 24th, 
Major Swigert with Troops A, B, D, H, L and M, left for 
Augusta, Georgia, participating in the Peace Jubilee at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, on October 27th. 

Department of the Lakes —On February 7, 1899, Troops B 
and L left Camp McKenzie, Georgia, and proceeded by rail 
to Fort Sheridan, I]linois, arriving there February roth. 

Department of the East—Troop H left Camp McKenzie, 
March 24, 1899, and took station at Fort Myer, Virginia, and 
was joined by the band in April, 1899. In the same month 
Troops G and K changed station to Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri. In May, Troops A, D and M took station at Fort 
Myer, Virginia. 

Orders for the Philippines —Pursuant to General Orders 


| No. 135, Headquarters of the Army, A. G. O., July 22, 1899, 


headquarters, field, staff and eight troops of,the regiment 
assembled at Seattle, Washington, en route tothe Philippine 
Islands. Headquarters and Troops C, E and F, arrived from 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, August I9, 1899; Troops A D 
and M from Fort Myer, Virginia, August 14th; Troop K 
from Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, August 14th; and Troop 
L, on August 11th from Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 

Home Troops.—While the troops for foreign service were 
concentrating, Troops Gand I joined Troop H at Fort Myer, 
Va., from their stations at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., at Fort 
Ethan Allen Vt.; Troop B also joined them from Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., on October 13th. 

Troops for the Philippines— Troop D left Seattle en route 
for Manila, P. I., via Dutch Harbor, Alaska, and Kobe, Japan, 
on the U.S.A. transport Athenian, which carried a portion of 
the horses. The remainder of the horses were carried by 
the transports Garonne and Victoria with detachments of 
troops. Headquarters and Troops A, C, E, F, K, L and M 
embarked on the U. S. A. transport St. Pau/, August 25, 
1899, and sailed the same 'date for Manila by the route 
mentioned previously. 
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From Manila to San Fernando de Pampanga.—The trans- 
port St. Paul entered the harbor of Manila, October 1, 1899, 
and on the night of October 5th the troops were landed 
hurriedly to strengthen the lines around the city. Troops 
A, C, F, K, L and M went into the trenches south of Manila 
at Faumy and occupied the lines east to San Pedro Macati. 

Troop E, with twenty-four men from the other troops, 
drew horse equipments from the arsenal at Manila, P. I., on 
the night of October 6th, and on the 7th left Manila for Ba- 
coor, to report to General Schwan. Upon arrival the troop 
was assigned as escort for a wagon train to Binacayan via 
Imus, reaching Binacayan at 7 o’clock P. M., where it joined 
General Schwan’s brigade. On October 8th and oth the troop 
furnished the rear guard, orderlies, escorts for the Signal 
Corps and for the ammunition intended for the artillery at 
the front. On October 1oth the troop held a bridge on the 
road near Santa Cruz, while the brigade advanced on San 
Francisco del Malabon, and on the 11th started upon the re- 
turn trip to Manila, escorting sick, wounded and prisoners to 
Rosario. Arriving at Manila, Troop E proceeded by rail to | 


San Fernando de Pampanga, where the other troops had pre- \s< 


ceded it upon being relieved from the trenches south of Manila 
between October 11th and 15th. Here the regiment equipped 
for General Lawton’s northern campaign. 

Troop D left San Fernando de Pampanga October 17, 1899, 
for Arayat, where it was ordered on duty with brigade head- 
quarters, commanded by General Young. 

General Lawton's Northern Campaign. The regiment now 
belonged to the Provisional Brigade, First Division, Bik Eighth 
Army Corps, and left San Fernando October 21st for Arayat. 
From Arayat the advance was continued to Cabanatuan via 
San Isidro and Santa Rosa. The rainfall having rendered 
the roads and rivers impassable, the column halted at Caban- 
atuan for the rivers to fall and for supplies to come. Troop 
D had a slight skirmish near San Isidro on October Igth. 

The Insurgent army was now occupying the eastern part 
of Tarlac Province, and subsequently the northwestern part 
of Nueva Ecija Province. Information had been received 


that Aguinaldo intended to remove the seat of government 
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from Tarlac to Bayambong, Province of Nueva Viscaya, 
northeast of Tarlac. 


Troop D left Cabanatuan on November 3d for Bongabong. — 


This town was captured after a spirited skirmish, and the 
enemy pursued about ten miles and all stores destroyed. 
The troop returned to Cabanatuan on the 4th. 

Troop F went northwest to Aliaga on November 3d, re- 
turning the next day. They had a slight skirmish on the 
road out. 

Troops D and F left Cabanatuan November 7th and 
marched to Talavira. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wessels and Major Swigert, with 
Troops A, C, K and M, left Cabanatuan November goth, and 
pushed on after Troop F. Troops E and L, under command 
of Major Steever, left Cabanatuan on November oth with the 
supply train. The condition of the roads and bridges at this 
time was very bad. At this time A Troop was commanded 
by Lieutenant Thayer; C Troop by Captain Johnson; D Troop 
by Captain Chase; E Troop by Captain Tate; F Troop by Cap- 
tain Dodd; K Troop by Captain Hunter; L Troop by Second 
Lieutenant Grayson V. Heidt, and M Troop by First Lieu- 
tenant William T. Johnson. 

Troop F had gone on to San Jose with brigade head- 
quarters, Humingan being the objective. On November toth 
headquarters and Troops A, C, K and M marched to Lupao 
via Munoz, D Troop turning off at the latter place for San 
Jose. The march from Munoz to Lupao was practically 
across country, through flooded rice fields and swamps, in a 
continuous rain. Upon arriving at Lupao, late in the even- 
ing, brigade headquarters, Troop F and four companies of 
Macabebes were found to be occupying the town. The next 
morning this latter force pushed on, while headquarters and 
Troops A, C, K and M remained long enough to cut and feed 
green rice, and then took up the march. The advance was 
overtaken at Humingan, where they had had a skirmish with 
about one hundred of the enemy, who were driven in the 
direction of Rosales, and pursued by F Troop. Headquarters 
and Troops A, C, K and M continued the march to Tayug, 
the advance guard dispersing a small force of the enemy at 
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San Quentin. The enemy’s force at Tayug fled in the direc- 
tion of San Nicholas, and were pursued through and beyond 
that town by M Troop, under Lieutenant Johnson, who, after 
a slight skirmish, captured a train containing the records of 
the Insurgent Secretary of War and many supplies of various 
kinds. Healso released two American prisoners. At Tayug 
sixty-nine Spanish prisoners were released, and a rebel major 
and quartermaster and a number of sick and wounded men, 
several hundred thousand pounds of rice, 3,500 pounds of 
flour, 7,500 pounds of salt, 1,300 uniforms, and many other 
articles, including a large printing office, were captured. 

On November 12th, General Young having arrived, 
Troop. M was ordered to return to San Nicholas and hold 
that town, as it controlled the pass over the mountains to 
Nueva Viscaya. Troop K was sent to San Manuel via San 
Nicholas and Troop A to Asingan, where they had a 
skirmish of about an hour before gaining possession of the 
town. Major Swigert with fifty men of Troop C was sent 
as a reinforcement. 

Troop F arrived at Tayug, November 13th, and was sent 
on to San Nicholas where M Troop had been engaged during 
the morning. During the night these two troops found and 
secured $75,000 in silver which had been taken from the 
train, partially destroyed, on the 11th. K Troop this day 
marched south to Asingan and A Troop from the latter place 
to Binalonan. Here Lieutenant Thayer took a sergeant and 
twelve men and started for the coast to consult with General 
Wheaton’s command, which was supposed to have landed at 
some place near Dagupan. Troop A was sent back to Asin- 
gan on November 14th. General Young left Tayug for 
Asingan with Troop D. At this point he was joined by 
Troops A and K under Major Swigert and proceeded to 
Urdaneta. From this point they proceeded towards Manaoag, 
struck and scattered the enemy’s rear guard at this place 
after dark, capturing thirty-six guns and fifteen prisoners, 
considerable ammunition and personal baggage. The next 
day Major Swigert with Troops A and K pursued this force 
to Pozorrubio, engaging them at two different points and 
driving them from trenches, but he was not able to enter the 
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town. General Young, meanwhile, with D Troop returned 
to the Agno River in order to hurry forward reinforcements. 
The river was too high to be crossed and a native messenger 
was sent across on a carabao with orders for Colonel Wessels 
to send two troops to Pozorrubio. Troops E and L, under 
Major Steever having come up with the train, Colonel 
Wessels started with them on the 17th but was held at San 
Nicholas until the 19th by the flood of the Agno. On this 
date they were able to cross and reached Binalonan. Head- 
quarters and Troops E and L remained here until the 27th 
to obtain supplies and rest horses, when M and C Troops 
having come up from San Nicholas, they started to San 
Fabian on the 27th. 

General Young returned to Pozorrubio on the 17th with 
Troop D and sent Troops A and K to San Fabian to refit 
and shoe horses if possible, while he continued the pursuit 
of Aguinaldo and his guard with Troop D, a detachment of 
Troop C and the Macabebes. 

At San Fabian Lieutenant Thayef rejoined and assumed 
command of Troop A. After leaving his troop at Birialonan, 
on the 13th, he proceeded with the small detachment, via 
Manaoag and San Jacinto, to Mangaldon, where he encoun- 
tered a strong force of the enemy intrenched and was obliged 
to retreat. They spent that night in the rice fields, and the 
next day went by compass north across country to San Fabian, 
where he reported to General Wheaton, and was enabled to 
inform him of the progress of General Lawton’s column. 

On the 19th General Lawton sent Troops A and K, under 
Major Swigert, to Agoo, by the coast road, to codperate with 
General Young, and if possible to head off Aguinaldo. These 
troops found the enemy intrenched at Santo Tomas, and had 
an engagement of about two hours, in which Private Irving 
H. Palmer, Troop A, was killed, and Private Ralph A. Mar- 
tin, Troop A, Trumpeter Joseph T. Mangold, Privates John 
J. Falls, Dennis H. Wood, Rufus A. Jackson and Charles H. 
Grace, Troop K, were wounded. On this same day the force 
under General Young had an engagement at Aringay, in 
which the enemy was routed, and with the cavalry he ad- 
vanced to San Fernando, where another force was found 
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intrenched, but was driven out by a charge, and the town 
occupied. 

Troops A and K having come up, the pursuit northward 
was continued on the 23d. On December 4th the enemy, 
under General Tinio, was found strongly intrenched at Tau- 
gadin Pass, and a severe engagement resulted, the enemy 
being driven from their trenches after dark. The troops 
engaged were two companies Thirty-fourth Infantry, U.S.V., 
three companies Thirty-third Infantry, U.S. V., and Troops 
A, D and K, Third Cavalry. In this engagement Private 
Hubert Muggy, Troop D, and Private Frank J. Keyser, Troop 
K, were wounded. The troops of the Third Cavalry marched 
into Vigan the next day. 

On December roth Troops A and k, under Major Swigert, 
moved north from Vigan, and on the 11th left the coast road 
at Batac. The next day they struck a force of about 120 of 
the enemy in the mountains and scattered it. In the engage- 
ment Privates Harry Sweger and Charles W. Frazer, Troop 
k, were killed, and Private John Dillinger, Troop A, was 
wounded. These troops then proceeded to Banna, and after 
scouting the valley returned to Laoag. In the latter part of 
December they took stations at Salsona and Bangui.. 

Twenty men of Troop D, under Lieutenant Bell, accom- 
panied General Young from Vigan to Laoag, and on the 12th 
escorted rations for Gilmore Relief Expedition to Salsona, 
twenty miles. The troop returned to Vigan December 16th, 
and on January 6, 1900, proceeded to San Fernando de Union 
and took station. 

Of the troops at San Fabian, Troops E and L left Decem- 
ber 1, 1899, under command of Major Steever, for San Fer- 
nando de Union. 

Headquarters, Troops C and M, and detachments of the 
other troops, dismounted, were conveyed by the hospital ship, 
Relief, to Vigan, to reinforce it, December 6th, but returned 
on the U.S. S. Princeton December 7th. Headquarters and 
Troops C, M and F left San Fabian December gth, and ar- 
rived at San Fernando de Union December roth, when C 
was sent to garrison Namacpacan and Paloan and scout the 
vicinity. 
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On December 28th Troop F proceeded, under orders from 
General Young, to Vigan, and took station December 31, 1899. 
Having finished General Lawton’s northern campaign, 
which extended from the central part of Luzon up to the 
x extreme northern part of the island, the Third U.S. Cavalry sr 
occupied a strip of country about 150 miles in length, from 
San Fernando de Union to Cape Bojeador. 

Headquarters and Troops C, D and M.—Headquarters took 

station at San Fernando de Union, its command consisting | 
of the provinces of Union and Benguet with sub-posts at 
Aringay, Bangar, Naguilian, Namacpacan and Trinidad. 
Troop C was stationed at Bangar and Troops D and M at 
San Fernando de Union, performing garrison, escort and 
messenger duty, and scouting the surrounding country en- 
deavoring to stamp out the still smouldering insurrection. 

The following engagements and skirmishes present the 
principal incidents of the next nine months; January 2, 

1900, Sergeant-Major E. S. Thornton and eleven men were 

attacked near San Ramon by forty insurgents; skirmish 

ensued, resulting in the loss of three horses, two carbines and «Ge 
one revolver, and Private Austin C. Withers, Troop M, miss- _@ 
ing. January 2d, two non-commissioned officers and twelve 
privates, Troop C, engaged the enemy about five and one- 
half miles from Bangar; enemy put to flight. January 12th, 
two non-commissioned officers and twenty-two privates, 
Troop C, were attacked near Sudupin; in the skirmish Pri- 
vates Michael Barry and Charles Benson were killed and 
Corporal Thomas Flanagan, Privates Charles Reynolds and 
Joseph Mee were wounded. January tgth, Troop C had a 
skirmish at Polisy Pass, Private George A. Butler being 
wounded. February 22d, Troops C and M, with Companies 
G and E, Thirty-third Infantry, U. S. V., and Company H, 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, U. S. V., under command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wessels, engaged insurgents at Polisy, de- 
feating them; Private Louis B. Palmer, Troop C, was killed. 
February 18th, a detachment of Troop M was attacked 
near San Juan, but the enemy was repulsed with no loss to a 
the detachment. February 26th, Sergeant Stahlman and 
ten men of Troop D, escorting prisoners and clothes, were 
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attacked from ambush near Bacnotan; the enemy was re- 
pulsed; casualties: Private Mark Burns, killed. March 
3d, one non-commissioned officer and nineteen privates, 
Troop C, had an engagement at San Francisco, resulting in 
Corporal John B. King and Private Samuel C. Davis, killed. 
March 14th, one non-commissioned officer and nineteen 
privates, Troop D, engaged the insurgents at Bacnotan, 
Private Arthur Hardwick being killed and Private Cooney 
wounded; enemy was routed; Troop D moved to Bacno- 
tan in March, 1900. March 28th, Troop C repulsed a night 
attack on Namacpacan; one-fourth of the town was burned. 
April 6th, twenty men of Troop D engaged an enemy 
numbering seventy at Cabalitocan, killing nine and wound- 
ing twenty-five. Thirty-one men of Troop C had small 
engagement south of Baloang; no casualties. May 7th, 
while crossing Amburayim River Private Adams, Troop C, 
was drowned. 

On January 10, 1900, Lieutenant-Colonel Wirt Davis,| 
Eighth Cavalry, was promoted to Colonel of the Third Cav-| 
alry and took command of the regiment June 2d, Colonel 
Young having been made Brigadier-General, U.S. A. 

Headquarters of the regiment was relieved from San Fer- 
nando de Union, July 8, 1900, and moved to Vigan. Colonel 
Davis now commanded the post of Vigan and the Provinces 
of Ilocos Sur and Abra. 

January 14th, Major Steever with Troops E and L, and 
ten men of Troop F, attached to two Maxim-Nordenfelt 
guns and Castner’s scouts, struck enemy in strong position 
on Mt. Bimmauya. The enemy had a dozen lines of in- 
trenchments, with logs and trunks of trees, also boulders, in 
position to be thrown down on attacking force on steep slope 
in front. Fighting lasted from noon until dark when the 
enemy, demoralized, scattered and fled to their rear, south. 
Casualties: Private George Mitchell, Troop E, killed. Jan- 
uary 22d, Troop F had a skirmish near Santa Lucia. 

April 15th Troops F and L had an engagement at Cullen- 
berg, Ilocos Norte, with about two hundred Insurgents under 


Padre Aglipay, lasting one hour; Insurgents were defeated 


severely; Blacksmith Robert Tait, Troop F, and Private 
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Archie Black, Troop L, wounded. April 22d Troop F had a 
skirmish at Marbeling. April 25th Troop F had a hand to 
hand encounter with about 325 Insurgents at Batac River, 
Ilocos Norte, killing about 120; casualties: Sergeant Ed- 
ward R. Coppock, wounded. April 28th Major Steever and 
Lieutenant Williams, with a detachment of Troop E, had a 
small skirmish at Damguisen. May ist Major Steever and 
Lieutenant Williams, with a detachment of Troop E, had an 
engagement at Cadangloan; two horses shot. Same com- 
mand also had a small affair on the 3d at Mt. Moraya. June 
15th Major Steever and Lieutenant Williams, and detach- 
ment Troop E, had an engagement at Mt. Maradudon; Pri- 
vate Howard G. Myers wounded. June 16th the foregoing 
command hada small skirmish at Quibitquibit. June 21st 
the foregoing command had an engagement at Mt. Paruyan, 
the combat lasting about eight hours; Private Wm. Barnes, 
Troop E, was killed. This command also had small affairs 
at Sa-ud on the 24th; Mt. Apatut on the 27th, and Pogiitan 
on the 30th; all in the vicinity of Badoc, Ilocos Norte. 

On May 22d Troop F took station at Narvacan, returning 
to Vigan June 17th. On the return, while fording the Abra 
River at Santa, Privates Harry A. Jones and Louis Niemes 
were drowned. 

Major Swigert, with Troops A and k, occupied the north- 
ern part of the Province of Ilocos Norte, with headquarters 
at Laoag. Troop A moved from Salsona to Dingras January, 
1900, and K moved to Laoag. During the next four months 
these two troops were very busy in their part of the country, 
and relieved each other by changing stations frequently. 
April 16th Troop A, under Lieutenant Thayer, went to the 
relief of Company G, Thirty-fourth Infantry, U.S. V., which 
was attacked at Batac, and arrived in time to take part in the 
engagement. The enemy was severely defeated, 150 being 
killed. The town had been burned by the Insurgents. April 
18th Troop A had an engagement at Marbalong Barrio, Pri- 
vate Charles A. Harris being killed. April 21st a detachment 
of fifteen men of Troop A engaged the enemy near San Nich- 
olas, about one hundred strong, defeating them, with no loss 
to the detachment. April 17th a detachment of forty-five 
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men of Troop A, under command of Captain Hunter, repulsed 
an attack upon Laoag. April 21st First Sergeant Robert 
Sigmund, with fourteen men Troop A, encountered Insur- 
gents twice near Batac, scattering them each time. April 
27th Troop A, with Company E, Twelfth Infantry, and Com- 
pany H, Thirty-fourth Infantry, U.S. V., making a line thir- 
teen miles long from the coast, swept the country south to 
Sinait, being met by Troop E and Company L, Thirty-third 
Infantry, U.S.V. September 20th First Sergeant Sigmund, 
and a detachment of forty men, Troop A, struck the enemy, 
400 strong, in a strong position in the mountains six miles 
east of Banna. After fighting about two hours, and using up 
all the ammunition, he decided that his force was inadequate 
to dislodge the enemy, and withdrew. 

In regard to the relief of Batac April 16th, the following 
men were recommended for certificates of merit for special 
meritorious work in the engagement: Corporal James Har- 
per, Wagoner Frederick Humm, Privates William Denton, 
Charles H. Harris (killed in action April 18th), John South- 
ern, Marion Richmond, Walter G. Fillingim, Rufus F. Berry, 
Bartholomew Erdel, Clark Hazlett and William C. Tryon, all 
of Troop A. 

The constant round of arduous duties began to tell on the 
troops at this time, as is shown by the following extracts 
from telegraphic reports of the District Commander to the 
Adjutant-General, Department of Northern Luzon, Septem- 
ber 7, 1900: 

‘Most of the troops have had constant hard work for the 
past ten months and some of them longer. Many of them 
are sick and worn out with their constant hard work and the 
privations to which they have been subjected. Some of 
them need a period of rest; nevertheless, all seem perfectly 
willing to continue the struggle, but it is considered that the 
task required of them is too great. After the crushing of 
the Insurgents there can be a readjustment of the stations; 
some of those near the sea can be abandoned, others held by 
detachments and new ones established in the interior, and 


the service of the surplus battalions be dispensed with. 
The longer the matter is delayed the more troops it will take 
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and the greater the expense, as the new conspiracy is gain- 
ing in lanai courage _ ney every day. 

ad | hsv worked the ee as hard as iiiitite they 
have penetrated the mountains over almost impassable trails 
to places Spanish troops never went, and everything has 
been accomplished that could be done with the means at my 
disposal. I believe, on account of these increasing dangers, 
that I should speak plainly in the matter, and that I would 
fail in my duty to the government, to my overworked troops 
and to the people to whom we owe protection, if I did not 
represent the situation in its true light. 

“To abandon any territory that we are now occupying 
would be delivering up to the insurgents for murder, all 
natives that have shown themselves friendly to us. 

“Tf it is not considered advisable to send all the troops 
recommended, I request that two regiments be sent here to 
relieve the strain on the troops of this district so as to give 
them a rest.” ‘ 


On August 31st a detachment of eleven men of Troop K 
” *.  ——inder Sergeant McGrath escorting inspector general, was 
attacked near Sinait, but the enemy was put to flight. Sep- 
tember oth, twenty men of Troop K, under Sergeant Simla, 
escorting paymaster, was attacked near Cabugao. After 
fighting quite a while the detachment was reinforced by 
eighty-five men from the Thirty-third Infantry, U. S. V. 
The skirmish lasted from 8:30 A. M. until noon, when the 
enemy was driven off. Casualties: Sergeant Simla killed, 
Private Mussler wounded and Privates Lyon and Schott cap- 
tured, all of Troop K. The two captured subsequently 
escaped. 


<—~~~—_ In September the headquarters, first squadron, band and 
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four troops (B, G, H and I) arrived from the United States 
and took temporary station at Caloocan. They were ordered 
to Northern Luzon and landed at Salomague, September 





25th. Headquarters with Major Kingsbury and Troops B 
and I took station at Badoc. Troop G remained at Salomague. 
Troop H went to Sinait and the band and regimental head- 
quarters to Vigan. On September 26th, as the troops were 
en route to Badoc, they were attacked from trenches on the 
right of the road, but drove the enemy off. 
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The main body of the Insurgents now withdrew from 
Ilocos Norte Province to that of Abra. 

October 2, 1900, Troop A moved to Laoag and K to 
Dingras. October 6th to 8th, Major Steever, with Troops 
B, G, H, I, and Company I, Fifth Infantry, and Company L, 
Thirty-third Infantry, U.S. V., made an expedition against 
a strong position on Mt. Paquined, east of Sinait and Badoc, 
and succeeded in driving the enemy out of that portion of 
the country, burning five large cuartels, General Tinio’s head- 
quarters; Private McMahon, Troop H, wounded. 

October 24th a force consisting of forty men, Thirty-third 
Infantry, U. S. V., and Lieutenant G. V. Heidt with sixty 
men of Troop L, left Narvacan under command of Lieu- 
tenant G. L. Febiger, Thirty-third Infantry, U S. V., to at- 
tack enemy at barrio Cosucos, about half way between Nar- 
vacan and Pilar. The last mile and a half of the road before 
reaching Cosucos was through a canyon with precipitous 
walls. Within three hundred yards of Cosucos, the Point 
discovered and fired on the insurgents. They were in posi- 
tion on both sides of the canyon and intrenched in front. 
After half an hour's engagement, seeing the enemy had the 
superiority in numbers and position, the precipitous sides of 
the canyon preventing a flanking movement, a retreat was 
ordered ; the troops were compelled to fight their way out 
of the canyon, Lieutenant Febiger taking the advance and 
Lieutenant Heidt the rear guard. When half a mile outside 
the mouth of the canyon, Lieutenant Febiger was killed; 
an attempt was made to carry his body along, but owing 
to the aggressiveness of the Insurgents his body had to be 
left on the field. The enemy had from four to six hundred 
riflemen and about one thousand bolomen. Casualties in 
Troop L were: Farrier Guy E. McClintock, Privates Andrew 
J. Johnson and Samuel Davis, killed; Corporal Adam R. 
Wachs, Privates Alfred E. Downer, Charles H. Martin, Oscar 
O. Bradford and William E. Hunter, wounded. The next 
day, being reinforced by Troop E and two companies of the 
Fifth Infantry, the position was moved on but found to be 
entirely vacated. 
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In November Troop C moved to San Fernando de Union 
and Troop M to Namacpacan. December 28th, Troop B 
moved from Badoc to Bangar, Province of Union, making 
four troops in that section under Major Swigert, who had 
taken station at Namacpacan in November. 

The situation now began to materially improve, as the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of the District Commander 
to the Adjutant-General of the Department at that time 
shows: 


“The ascertained result of the Presidential election has 
had a reassuring effect in convincing both sides of the prob- 
able permanency of the policy of the United States. The 
arrival of more troops and the increasing scouting of the 
mountain trails hitherto considered inaccessible to American 
troops, the discovery and destruction of hidden cuartels and 
magazines, have had a discouraging effect on the Insurgents. 
They have broken up into small bands which hide and easily 
elude pursuit. Many of them have returned to their homes, 
a great many of them being sick. The leaders are hiding 
and their whereabouts cannot be ascertained.” 


On January 6, 1901, Troop H moved from Sinait to Ca- 
bugao. 

January 20, 1901, Colonel Davis at Vigan, administered 
the oath of allegiance to over one thousand former Insur- 
gents, all of whom admitted that they had been contributing 
to the Insurgent cause; and voluntarily, upon the advice of 
their cabezas, they announced their desire to renounce alle- 
giance to the Insurgents and to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 

February 16, 1901, Lieutenant Daniel Van Voorhis with 
eighty men of Troops A and K and native scouts, had en- 
gagement on Mt. Sinninublan. Enemy retreated. Casu- 
alties: Privates Alford, Pearson and Schrader, Troop kK, 


wounded. 

February 21st a detachment of Troop I, under Lieutenant 
Nichols, Thirty-fourth Infantry, U.S. V., in conjunction with 
Companies K, Fifth Infantry, and H, Twentieth Infantry, 
and Troop A, engaged Insurgents under Alipay near Parar, 
and routed them. 
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February was characterized by an apparent change of 
sentiment in the Province of Ilocos Sur, there being as many 
as 20,000 men who took the oath of allegiance to the United 
States during the month. The Insurgents made a special 
effort to punish and intimidate those so declaring themselves. 

Troops Dand M changed station in March from Bacnotan 
and Namacpacan to Bangued, Province of Abra. 

Troop E made a scout in the same month in the vicinity 
of Pilar and Villavieja, [locos Sur, burning everything that 
could be of use to the enemy in the way of supplies. 


On the afternoon of April 27th Captain John B. McDonald, X X 


Third Cavalry, with twenty-one men on the firing line and 
seven with lead horses, all of Troop I, struck sixty riflemen 
and forty bolomen of General Tinio’s command in position 
on high mountains near Barongabong, and attacked and de- 
feated them. In the action Captain McDonald was severely 
wounded. Private Mollyneax died of heat exhaustion and 
lack of water during the action. Captain McDonald was 
wounded by the first volley, but concealed his injury from 
his men and continued to command them through the fight, 
which lasted twenty minutes. The Insurgents were scat- 
tered. 

Colonel Davis retired on April 29, 1901, and the command 
of the regiment fell to Lieutenant-Colonel Eli L. Huggins. 

In the month of May several of the troops changed station. 
Troop A from Laoag to Namacpacan, May 4th; D from Ban- 
gued, Abra, to Candon, Ilocos Sur; I from Badoc to Sinait; 
M from Bangued, Abra, to Santa Maria, Ilocos Sur, and kK 
from Dingras, Ilocos Norte, to Lapo, Ilocos Sur. 

The District Commander in his report to the Department 
Commander in regard to the operations from October, 1900, 
to April, 1901, says: 

“Most excellent and willing service has been performed 
by all, the greatest degree of individual success having been 
achieved by the commands of Major Steever at Cabugao and 
Santa Maria; Major Bowen, commanding Fifth Infantry and 


Province of Abra, and Major Rice, commanding local district 
at Santa Cruz.” 
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The territory having been declared pacified, there was a 
cessation of hostilities in June, by order of the Department 
Commander. 

In July Troop I moved from Sinait to Badoc, and K re- 
turned to Laoag from Lapo. Troop L moved from Vigan to 
Dingras. 

On August 5th Colonel Albert E. Woodson, having been 
promoted from Lieutenant-Colonel Ninth Cavalry to Colonel 
Third Cavalry, arrived and assumed command of the regiment. 

During the next six months the troops were moved as fol- 
lows: September 13th, Troop H from Cabugao to Vigan; 
October 22d, D from Candon to Cervanten, Province of Le- 
panto; October 16th, G from Salomague to Bantay, across the 
river from Vigan; October 1oth, M from Santa Maria to Paoay, 
Ilocos Norte; January 13, 1902, I from Badoc to Cabugao; 
January 17th, A from Namacpacan to San Fernando de Union; 
and on January 26th, B from Bangar to San Fernando de 
Union. 

Headquarters, Band and Troops E, F, G and H remained 
at Vigan until March 29, 1902, when, under orders from head- 
quarters Division of the Philippines, they proceeded, on the 
U.S. A. transport Lawton to Manila, where they debarked 
and went into barracks at Pasay until April 14th, when head- 
quarters and Troops E and F embarked on the U.S. A. trans- 
port Buford and sailed, April 22d, for the United States. 
Troops G and H remained at Pasay until May 16th, when 
they embarked on the U.S. A. transport K7/patrick and sailed, 
May 21st, for the United States. Headquarters, Band and 
Troops E and F arrived in San Francisco May 23d and dis- 
embarked the 24th, going into camp at the Presidio. On 
June 13th Troops E and F left the Presidio on a march to 
Yosemite and Sequoia National Parks, California, for patrol 
duty in the same. Headquarters and Band left the Presidio 
June 16th for Fort Assinniboine, Montana, arriving June 2oth. 
Troops G and H arrived in San Francisco June 2oth, and on 
the 22d proceeded to Fort Apache, Arizona. 

Troop D moved to Vigan on March 22, 1902. On May 
24th Troops B and C proceeded on the U.S. transport /ngalls 
to Manila and went into barracks at Pasay. On May 3oth, 
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Troop A embarked on the /ugad/s and picked up Troop D at 
Vigan on the 31st, and proceeded to Manila, going into 
barracks at Pasay upon arrival. 

The four troops embarked on the U. S. A. transport Sherz- 
dan June toth and sailed for the United States, arriving in 
San Francisco July 19th. They camped at the Presidio until 
July 29th, upon which date A and D proceeded to Fort As- 
sinniboine, Montana, and B and C to Fort Yellowstone, 
Wyoming, all arriving at their stations August 2d. 

March 1, 1902, Troop M moved to Laoag and was joined 
by Troop L on the 27th and Troop I on April 25th. Pur- 
suant to telegraphic instructions from headquarters Depart- 
ment of North Philippines, Troops I, K, L and M, left Laoag, 
June 4th and 5th, for duty in Tarlac Province. In crossing 
the Laoag River on June 4th, Troop L lost the following 
men: Corporal Edward Sieglow, Privates Chester A. But- 
scher, Albert Gribble, Ray Ransomer and Bert Wisdom. 
On June 23d, the troop arrived at their stations, I at Paniqui; 
K at Gerona, L at Tarlac and M at Bamban, and upon the 
same date Troops I, K and L left their stations for Manila 
by rail and went into barracks at Pasay, being joined by M 
Troop on the 25th. The four troops remained at Pasay 
until July 1st, when they embarked on the U. 5. A. trans- 
port Lawton and sailed for the United States July 9th. The 
Lawton arrived in San Francisco August 15th. The troops 
camped at the Presidio and left there August 20th for Fort 
Assinniboine, Montana, arriving August 24, 1902. 

Troops E and F returned from the parks in October, 
arriving in San Francisco, October 29, 1902. The two troops 
went into camp at the Presidio until November 7th, upon 
which date they left by rail, Troop E going to Boise Barracks, 
Idaho, arriving on the gth, and Troop F going to Fort \¥2 ates, 
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North Dakota, arriving November 13, 1902. A\'V 








TO SHORTEN THE RECRUIT DRILL. 


By Major EBEN SWIFT, First U. S. Cavarry. 


The cavalry drill book has many fine points, but in some 
respects there is room for improvement. Majors Bigelow 
and Gresham have written valuable articles calling attention 
to some defects. They have, however, touched lightly upon 
the Schools of the Soldier and the Trooper. As the whole 
system is built upon these schools it is important to find 
whether there are any vital defects therein. Can they be 
simplified so as to make it easier. to learn, shorten the time 
for recruit drill, and at the same time get a better result? 
Such a result would be very desirable, for any means by 
which we shorten the time considered absolutely necessary 
for drill will shorten the time for mobilization of armies and 
increase the readiness of a country for war. 

The points we will consider are a few of those touching 
pivots, wheels, turns, obliques and commands. Figures refer 
to paragraphs in the cavalry drill book. 


I. PIVOTS—DISMOUNTED. 


To Change Direction in Column of Files. 


The leading man moves over an arc of a circle whose 
radius is about eighteen inches (144). 


The Squad in Line, to Turn and Halt. 
The pivot halts and faces to the right or left (151). 
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The Squad in Line, to Turn and Advance. 


The guide (pivot) marches by the flank, and takes steps 
of ten or twelve inches, until the last man is in line, when 
the full step is taken at command (152). 


In Column of Fours and Twos, to Change Direction. 


The pivot man shortens his steps to ten or twelve inches, 
gaining ground forward, so as to clear the wheeling point 


(159, 165). 
Movements by Fours, from Line Into Column, from Column 
Into Line, the About by Fours (155, 162, 163, 164). 
The pivot man turns strictly in his place (155). 


MOUNTED. 


The turn of the individual trooper is made on the arc of 
a circle whose radius is two yards (316). 
The Mounted Squad in Line, to Turn. 


The trooper who is the pivot executes the turn prescribed 
for the individual trooper (416). 


Movements by Fours, from Line into Column, from Column into 
Line, the About by Fours in Line. 


The pivot trooper gradually turns his horse on the fore 
feet conforming to the movement of the marching flank 


(419, 426, 429, 433). 
In Column of Fours, Twos and Troopers, to Change Direction. 
The pivot executes the turn of the individual trooper 
(316, 417, 439). 
In Column of Troopers, to Execute the About. 
Each trooper executes the turn on a half circle. 


In Column of Twos, to Execute the About. 
No explanation (440). 


In Column of Fours, to Execute the About. 
Each pivot turns in his place. 
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The difficulties of the drill’ master begin with the dis- 
mounted squad in line. He has just instructed the column 
of files to change direction by moving over an arc of a circle, 
but he impresses upon them now that it is different when 
the squad in line changes direction. The pivots are told 
to forget while they learn the intricacies of the flank march 
in the ten-inch step. He then proceeds to movements by 
fours. Again must they forget all previous instruction, for 
they turn accurately in place. Having mastered this, he pro- 
ceeds to change direction in column of fours, when they 
must unlearn again and take steps of ten inches, gaining 
ground forward so as to clear the wheeling point. In this 
movement he will find that some of. his pivots persist in re- 
membering his scoldings of previous drills. Some turn in 
place while some move on the arc of a circle, and there is 
a loss of distance in the turn which causes the rear of the 
column to take a half run to catch up. 

The same troubles occur in the mounted drill. Why not 
make a uniform rule for all pivots? I propose the turn of 
the individual trooper for mounted pivots, and that the mov- 
able pivot be used in all cases dismounted (155, 316). 


2 WHEELS AND TURNS—DISMOUNTED. 


The word “wheel” has disappeared as a command. Itis 
only executed in movements by fours and twos. No defini- 
tion of a wheel is given, but we will understand it by refer- 
ence to Par. 155. 

The men dress on the marching flank, shortening their 
steps according to their distance from it, and keep their in- 
tervals from the pivot (155). The whee/ is used in all move- 
ment by fours, dismounted, except on right or left into line, 
when the ¢urn is used (164, 432). 

The urn is used in change of front where there are more 
than four men. The men make about a third face to the 
right or left in marching, and, taking the full step, place 
themselves in line with the pivot man. 
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MOUNTED. 

The wee/ and turns are similar in execution to those dis- 
mounted (416, 417, 419). 

In changing direction, the dismounted column of fours or 
twos whee/ to the right or left (159); mounted, they turn to 
the right or left (424). 

In breaking to the front in column of fours from line, dis- 
mounted, each four except the first makes the two wheels. 
Mounted, each four except the first makes a whee/ and then 


a turn. 
A mounted squad in line is formed into column of twos 


by each set of twos turning successively to the right or left 
(445). But when we form line again, each set of twos wheels 
to the right or left (441). 

The latter movement in column of troopers is accom- 
plished by each man executing the ¢urn (329). 

It can hardly be doubted that there are inconsistencies in 
these uses of the wheel and turn. It is a serious tax on the 
memory of the experienced instructor to keep in mind exactly 
where the wheel or turn is used; where to “come around like 
a gate,” and where to come up successively on the line. How 
confused must the recruit be, I need not ask. Aside from 
this difficulty is the question of time in teaching two entirely 
different ways of accomplishing the same movement. 

Many years’ experience have convinced me that a drill 
is a sort of composite photograph of all instruction, good and 
bad. Where many different, erroneous and confusing instruc- 
tions are given, the effort of the soldier will be to make a 
poor compromise between them all. Unless much more time 
is available than we have in our service, this I believe is the 
result of all these varieties of wheels, turns and pivots. 


3. COMMANDS—MOUNTED AND DISMOUNTED. 


To Turn and Halt. 

The squad and all larger units execute the movement by 
some such command as this (151, 416): 1. Sguad right, 
2. MARCH, 3. FRONT. 

But to execute the movements by fours the commands 
are (156,420): 1. Fours right, 2. MARCH, 3. Squad, 4. HALT. 
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Why not direct the fours to’ halt without command, just 
as the squad halts? There is not time enough for the extra 
commands. 


To Turn and Advance. 


The commands for the squad are: 

1. Right turn, 2. MARCH. 

Why not give this command for fours to turn and advance? 
1. Fours right turn, 2. MARCH. 

Much bad drill in movements by fours is caused by un- 
certainty as to when they are to move off or halt on comple- 
tion of the turn. This is all avoided by making the com- 
mands uniform with those for the squad, platoon, troop, etc. 

Distinct commands are prescribed (100, 101, 102) for open- 
ing the chamber, closing ‘the chamber, drawing the cartridge and 
emptying the magazine. It is recommended that all these com- 
mands be replaced by the commands, inspection carbine and 
order arms, executed as in 121 and 122. 


4. OBLIQUES. 


If to the right each trooper executes a turn of forty-five 
degrees to the right, his right knee is in rear of the left knee 
of the trooper on his right (415). 

The difficulties of this movement probably come from a 
mistaken idea as to the size of the horse. He is supposed to 
be eight feet long and eighteen inches wide (319, 402). His 
length is thus considered to be seven times his width, and his 
width is taken as four inches less than that of his rider (130). 
The trooper’s right knee will be about two feet in rear of the 
left knee of the man on the right, and will almost ‘touch the 
horse on the right. In this solid formation it is difficult to 
move. (See Figure 1.) 

It will probably be found that a horse should be consid- 
ered to occupy about three and one-half feet in line instead 
of one yard, and that his average width in line is twenty-two 
inches or more. Better drill is accomplished by making the 
angle of obliquity thirty degrees. Much time is often lost 
in the attempt to execute the movement in the manner pre- 
scribed. 
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Right Face.—It is harder to teach this movement to recruits 
than anything in the whole drill book, On the other hand, 
left face is easy. The remedy is simply to make the right 
face by turning on the right heel, while the /e/t face remains 
as it is. 

The inconsistency of this movement is made more appar- 
ent when we compare right face with about face. To makea 
face of 180 degrees to the right, you raise the /e/t heel and 
the right toe; but to face go degrees to the right, you raise 
the right heel and the /ef¢ toe. To turn half around, what is 
the use of doing differently from what you do when you turn 
the whole way around? 

This is a small matter, but I have wasted hours on this 
right face when minutes ought to suffice with an easier move- 
ment. 

To Turn and Advance. 

The pivot marches by the flank (152). Hence (142) the 
command, Marcu, has to be given when the right foot strikes 
the ground, if you want to turn to the right, and when the 
left foot strikes the ground if you want to turn to the left. 

It isa useless complication to burden the mind with such 
details. 

5. TO FILL THE MAGAZINE. 


Same as load, except do not draw back the bolt (95). But 
the execution of load also involves grasping the handle of the 
bolt and turning it upward (92). Paragraph 95 should read, 
“Do not touch the bolt.” 

According to instructions, a man locks his piece after it 
has been examined to see if it is loaded, but not after the 
command close chamber, and not after the command zuspection 
carbine (100, 121). 


THE REVISION OF 1902. 


Since these revisions were written we have received an 
edition of the cavalry drill regulations ‘“ Revised and corrected 
by a Board of Officers” and dated November 25, 1902. Inthis 
none of the suggestions of Majors Bigelow and Gresham ap- 
pear to have been noticed. In fact none of the serious mis- 
takes in the drill book seem to have been changed. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE LINK STRAP AND 
PISTOL HOLSTER. 


By LizurENANtT GEORGE V. H. MOSELEY, First U. S. Cavarry. 


As we read the various reviews and criticisms of the 
South African War, and particularly of the English and 
Boer cavalry, I believe we have reason to feel more enthusi- 
astic than ever over that arm in our own service. The weak- 
ness of the English cavalry at the outset of the war was 
often shown as it endeavored to cling to old traditions by 
holding its cavalry to shock action as its only defense, and 
making it necessary to come into actual contact with the 
enemy before a blow could be delivered. 

In contrast to this, the dismounted action of the Boer cav- 
alry was effective, prompt and generally unexpected in the 
particular quarter owing to their extreme mobility. 

The long line of battle front presents many different 
phases of combat. Cases will still arise where cavalry intact 
and protected by the nature of the country can surprise, 
charge and deliver a blow by contact and shock. Fresh 
mounted troops will still be able to do good work against an 
enemy that has been routed and is retreating in disorder. 
The training of our cavalry for work of this kind should not 
be neglected. 

The principal role of our cavalry to-day, however, is to be 
able to make quick movements, and when the fight comes to 
fight on foot, the horses simply being a function of their 
mobility. 

In the training of our cavalry we do not have to look to 
European armies for methods. The course of training we 
give it and the role we expect it to perform on the field of 
action are in accord with the most advanced ideas. 

In carrying out our present system of training, I believe 
there are several changes that might be made in the kit of 
the trooper which would be of advantage. 
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First, the present method of linking horses is unsatis- 
factory. The following disadvantages are noted: 

(a) The link strap is too frail. In this climate (Philip- 
pines) a strap of that size is short lived with the work that 
is expected of it. 

(6) Linking from the bit is unsatisfactory. With a 
horse which pulls back the bit is often pulled cross-wise in his 
mouth. This irritates the animal, and as a result he will 
often jerk his head back and break away. 

(c) With a horse which pulls back, if the link strap holds, 
the bridle is often broken. 

I believe the link strap should be part of the halter, and 
I suggest the following method, which I have tried with good 
results: 

The link strap, about eighteen inches long, is made of 
leather the same width and strength as the halter shank. It 
is made with a snap at each end; one to be snapped in the 
halter ring and the other snapped up on the side of the halter 
or bridle, similar to the present custom when the link is not 
in use. Horses are then linked from halter ring to halter 
ring, but with the following arrangement of the halters. 

Every cavalry officer knows how halters are often repaired 
by replacing the vertical ring and bolt by a large ring, firmly 
sewed in the end of the strap which runs under the jaw; the 
noseband loop is then passed through this ring and the hal- 
ter shank is attached to a large ring which runs loose on this 
loop. Packers very often have their halters arranged in this 
manner. When a horse pulls back on a halter so arranged, 
the noseband tightens; if he jerks, a little give is allowed 
as the noseband tightens; if he continues to pull back harder 
the noseband tightens and pinches. He will not continue 
such behavior long. 

Actual experiment has proven that a halter so arranged 
lasts as long again as the regulation halter. The weak point 
of our present halter is where the strap under the jaw is split 
to receive the vertical ring, and in its present arrangement 
a great part of the pull comes directly on this weak point. 

And now a word about the pistol holster, which is so 
arranged as to be awkward, and this awkwardness causes a 
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delay in reaching the weapon ‘it contains, which delay may 
often be fatal. 

The times when the trooper needs his revolver may be 
few, but when he needs it he must have it at once, and by a 
single movement of one hand without taking his eyes off the 
objective. I believe the present pistol holster impairs the 
usefulness of the revolver, and that the average enlisted man 
is morally affected by having that weapon so far out of his 
reach. 

To illustrate: During the campaign in Batangas, the 
cavalry from that station were out in the field almost con- 
stantly, either scouting or operating against the forces of 
Malvar. Each enlisted man realized the nature of the cam- 
paign and the treachery of the natives. They were alert in 
their field duties, and the great majority of them in prepar- 
ing for field work would discard their regulation holster and 
have an open hoster made, in which the pistol rested with 
butt at the hip and barrel to the front. Often the lower end 
of this holster was fitted with a small strap by which the 
holster was tied down to the leg. These holsters were 
allowed for duty in the field. 

A holster built on this general plan has the following 
advantages : 

(a) The revolver is practically in the hands of the 
trooper. It is safe from being dislodged and lost if the 
holster is properly made with the leather catch. 

(6) The revolver can be quickly drawn with one hand 
and by a single motion, without taking the eyes off the objec- 
tive. 

(c) Itcan be returned quickly by a single motion, and 
while riding at any increased gait. 

(d@) If tied down, it does not flap or change its position, 
which is a great comfort to the rider, especially when riding 
at the trot. 

The most common objection to any form of open holster 
is that its enemies claim that the danger of losing the revol- 
ver is great. Not a single revolver was lost from these hol- 
sters in the active field work above referred to, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the troopers dismounted to fight on foot in 
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all kinds of rough country, often leaving their horses to scout 
through thick swamps or to pull themselves up a rough 
mountain side. 

Troopers experience great difficulty in using their revol- 
vers from the present regulation holster in the drill generally 
ordered before inspectors, 7. ¢., raising pistol and firing to the 
right and left; returning pistol and taking the hurdle and 
ditch ; then drawing saber, etc. 

Except at a walk the average trooper finds it almost im- 
possible to return his revolver promptly, if at all. 

The holster which would seem to meet all requirements 
for the present revolver is open and arranged as follows: 

(a) The revolver is held barrel to the front. 

(6) The leather is sewed up very slightly behind the 
trigger guard, forming a catch which holds the weapon firmly 
in place. 

(c) The holster is lowered from the belt so that the butt 
of the revolver comes at the hip. 

There is a very neat way of fastening such a holster to 
the web belt similar to the method now used in hooking the 
ends of the web belt together. 

Many different models of open holsters have been used 
by officers and enlisted men in the field work in these islands. 
Taking the best points of each, I believe a neat holster can 
be made up which will meet all requirements and put the 
trooper in more immediate touch with his revolver. 
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OUTLINE CARD FOR PUBLIC ANIMALS AND 
PURCHASE INSPECTION. 





By CoLtoneL E. S. GODFREY, Nintu U. S. CAvatrry. 





In purchasing horses it frequently happens that accepted 
animals break away and get mixed with the “rejects,” or 
with others not inspected. The ordinary written description 
may apply to several horses that are nearly alike, and yet 
not alike. 

While inspecting horses for purchase for the Twelfth 
Cavalry, in 1901, we had several times to call upon all who 
were engaged in the inspection to identify animals that had 
broken away and gotten mixed with others. I then deter- 
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mined to ask the Quartermaster-General to furnish me a lot 
of outline cards, with places for certain indicated data printed 
thereon, as shown in the specimen cuts. 

Time and labor was saved at inspection, the description 
being entered quickly. The exact location and extent of 
markings were indicated, including the relative sizes and 
peculiarities of the many brands, the saddle marks, scars, 
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extent of white on legs, face, etc. This was taken by one 
member of the Board while making the critical examination. 
Perhaps it would be better if the outlines were not so near 
the edge of page; or, both outlines could be printed on the 
same page and the data on the other page." Any other data 
desired could be printed on the page. Strong paper or card 
would give more permanent value. 

Now that regiments going to the Philippine Islands leave 
their horses to be turned over to the returning regiment, 
the problem of identification becomes a serious one till offi- 
cers and men become acquainted with their new mounts. 
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The outline card would be a great help. These same out- 
lines could. be printed in the Descriptive Book of Public 
Animals, giving both near and off sides, and other data. In 
fact, this descriptive book could be omitted as a record, the 
outline cards being kept on file. 

I frequently have been asked by young officers to describe 
the method of inspection of horses for purchase. The best 
arrangements for inspection that I have seen were at the 
sale stables of Mr. E. D. Steger, Bonham, Texas. The build- 
ing was very long, very wide and well ventilated; a wide aisle 
ran through the center the length of the building, with doors 
at each end opening the width of the aisle. At one end was 
the office, and opposite it was a wide space for the forge to 
heat the branding irons, removing shoes, etc. The aisle here 
had a plank floor. On each side of the aisle were a number 
of pens, each with hay racks, feeding troughs, and usually a 
watering trough. Each pen was large enough fora car load 
or more of horses, giving plenty of room for freedom of move- 
ment. A casual inspection of horses in these pens would 
generally discover if there were any specially vicious animals 
in the bunch. Several of these pens were empty at the com- 
mencement of the inspection; in these were put, separately, 
the “rejects” and the branded animals. 

There were usually three or four riders, with their equip- 
ments, and two or three horses were always saddled ready to 
bring before the Board. The rider mounted and rode the 
horse to be inspected to the office, where he was halted. 
The reins were allowed to hang loosely, so the horse could 
take a natural pose. The Board would then look about the 
horse, as to his size, proportion, pose, age, legs, feet, eyes, etc. 
If this cursory inspection revealed any disqualification, the 
horse was rejected; if satisfactory, he was “put through his 
paces.” The horse was flat walked about fifty to seventy-five 
yards, the inspectors watching his movements from rear; the 
horse was then turned about and moved at a slow, square trot 
toward the Board, by it and from it. During these move- 
ments the Board watched for any “hitch” in the gaits, for _ 
bobbing of the head or wabbling of the hips or croup, to detect 
lameness; also for “paddling” and “spraddling.’’ In cases 
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of young horses whose gaits were not smooth, it was fre- 
quently necessary to have the slow trot repeated, to detect if 
his awkward movements were due to lameness or ungainli- 
ness, or to uncertainty as to what was wanted of him, for 
the young horse with a strange rider, perhaps unaccustomed 
to the kind of bit used, or not being entirely bridlewise, 
will show this uncertainty. Next, the horse was required to 
trot out and canter to the end of the runway, which should be 
two or three hundred yards or more. The horse was then 
turned and run at full speed toward and by the Board. At 
this time we listened for “roaring,” and watched for smooth- 
ness of gait and for speed. The horse was halted suddenly 
before the veterinarian, who watched his breathing, to de- 
termine if his wind was all right; a horse that showed labored 
breathing was rejected. If everything was so far satisfac- 
tory, the horse was then taken on the plank floor before the 
office and stripped, except halter. He was critically examined 
for conformation, blemishes, defects and diseases. If satis- 
factory, his description was taken; he was then branded with 
his number on the hoofs, the hind shoes removed, and turned 
into the pen. 

In case of range horses it would be well to observe the 
saddling of the horses, and to have the horse started on the 
gallop at once from the stable, to detect if the horse is a 
“bucker.” It is one of the tricks of the trade to have a vicious 
or bucking horse “rode down” during the early morning, so 
as to bring him before the Board pretty well subdued. No 
horse should be accepted that is brought before the Board 
“warmed up,” because the horse will probably not then show 
the ordinary lameness and stiffness, particularly stringhalt. 
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A PECULIAR CASE. 
By Caprain E. L. PHILLIPS, Tuirteentu U. S. CAvatry. 


One Sunday afternoon as the horses of Troop H, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry, then stationed at Fort Keogh, Montana, were 
caught up for afternoon stables, one of them was observed 
to be suffering from some injury to the near fore leg. The 
horse had not been used at all during the day and when 
turned out in the corral with the other horses in the morn- 
ing was perfectly sound. The corral was entirely free from 
large stones, holes, or other sources of danger, so that it was 
difficult to account for the horse’s condition, particularly as 
there was not the slightest scratch on the exterior of the in- 
jured leg to indicate a kick or blow. 

Upon examination the case presented the following as- 
pect and symptoms. The seat of the injury was apparently 
at or just below the fetlock joint. There was only moderate 
swelling of the part, and some fever, but in both these re- 
spects the symptoms were much less marked than may fre- 
quently be seen in an ordinary case of sprained joint. Lift- 
ing up the leg and flexing the foot at the fetlock joint it was 
observed that the motion was, in view of the swelling, un- 
usually free, and also that there was a lateral motion possible 
which, though limited, was greater than is possible with a 
sound leg. Viewed from directly in front there appeared to 
be a slight inward bend to the foot from the fetlock joint 
down. The general appearance of the leg is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, showing the front and side view 
of the injured member. At times during the examination 
of the case, when flexing the joint forcibly, it was thought 
that a slight crepitus, or grating, could be felt which appeared 
to be in the joint itself. The handling and flexing of the 
leg did not seem to cause the horse much pain, and yet the 
animal could not be induced to throw any weight upon that 
foot under any circumstances. When at rest the leg was 
allowed to hang at ease, the knee considerably flexed, and 
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the toe resting on the ground, as shown in the illustrations. 
On the whole the symptoms seemed to indicate a rather 
serious injury, but the exact nature and extent of the same 
was left in doubt, there being no veterinarian stationed at 
the post at thistime. It was decided to put the horse under 
observation for a few days, and he was placed in a box stall 
where he would be entirely free from interference by other 
horses. After a week no change whatever could be detected 
in the symptoms. The swelling and fever seemed neither 
increased nor diminished. The horse still refused to use 
that leg, indeed, he was generally found lying down in the 
stall. It was then decided that whatever might be the 
extent of the injury it was probably incurable, especially as 
the horse was an old one, probably fifteen or eighteen years 
old at least, and a board was called upon the case. The 
board concurred in this opinion, and the horse was ordered 
shot by the commanding officer, the destruction of the 
animal taking place about ten days after the injury had been 
received. 

As the case had aroused some little interest, photographs 
here reproduced showing the front and side view of the leg, 
were taken before the horse was shot. *The leg was then cut 
off below the knee and carefully dissected before the class 
in the non-commissioned officers’ school, then in progress. 
The condition actually found was somewhat remarkable, as 
will appear from an inspection of the third illustration. The 
damage was confined to the great pastern bone, which, how- 
ever, was completely shattered in the manner shown in 
picture, which also shows the sound bone from the other fore 
leg of the same horse, afterward removed for comparison. 

The case is one not often met with, and seems somewhat 
remarkable when we consider the extent of the damage 
coupled with the absence of any known violence sufficient 
to produce it. The case has since been explained to a vet- 
erinarian, who held the opinion that the bone had under- 
gone some sort of structural degeneration by which it was 
rendered weak and brittle and liable to fracture from a 
slight shock. The age of the horse would seem to support 
this view. 
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TARGETS AND THE POINT OF AIM. 


By Ligzurenant DAVID L. ROSCOE, First CAavALry. 





The targets prescribed by the Small Arms Firing Regu- 
lations and the present method of teaching soldiers the art 
and importance of effective rifle fire, and of determining one’s 
classification, are subjects which admit of considerable dis- 
cussion; and it is the object of this article to call forth an 
exchange of opinions upon the subject by which the present 
plan may be improved upon, if possible, and to establish the 
system by which soldiers may best be taught how to deliver 
the fire which will be most effective in battle. 

The primary purpose of target practice should be to teach 
soldiers to hit the object at which they fire, and to hit it as 
near the dead center as possible. The primary lesson should 
be given with the view of eliminating all carelessness, guess- 
work and overconfidence which is so manifest, especially at 
the shorter ranges, where a great degree of accuracy is not 
required. This, in my opinion, can only be done by using a 
target which is so regular in outline that all shots of an equal 
distance from the center point will receive scores of an equal 
value. 

Target “A,” for instance, is so irregular, and some parts of 
the silhouette are so remote from the center, that a very poor 
shot is scored a five, while a very much better one, the result 
of a more careful effort, near the neck or an inch above the 
head, is scored a four or three respectively. 

Target “B”’ is so constructed that a perfect line shot within 
a half inch of the brain is scored a two, while a shot in the 
toe, low and to the right, and far removed from any vital 
point, has a value of five, and so on with all the other targets; 
hence the false rewards possible under the present system. 
It may be argued that a shot in the toe of a soldier would 
have a more damaging effect upon him than one within a half 
inch of his brain, but that is a subject for discussion. 

It is true that the targets prescribed at present simulate 
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as nearly as possible the actual figure of a man, but I see no 
good point in this, since the paramount object of target prac- 
tice should be to teach the soldier not to depend upon irreg- 
ularities in the figure to run his score up, but to put his bullet 
as fear the center as possible. Teach him to make bull’s-eyes, 
and he can hit the figure of a man easier than one who has 
not been taught to concentrate his efforts on the dead center. 
A Kentucky mountaineer who can hit the head of a squirrel 
at fifty yards can hit a man’s head at two hundred, or a man’s 
body at a much greater distance, provided, of course, he is 
taught the proper use of the wind gauge and the effect of 
climatic and terrain conditions; and a Boer who can pierce 
the heart of a deer at three hundred yards, can hit a British 
uniform about as far as he can see it—and he has not had 
any practice in shooting at silhouette targets either. The orig- 
inal idea of this system of targets is novel, but I do not believe 
it is sound logic. Throw out ricochets, too, in determining 
one’s classification; count clean hits, and give them a value 
in proportion to their distance from the center, and thus teach 
greater caution and concentrated effort. This will not elim- 
inate or lessen the chances of ricochets and lucky shots when 
the soldier is called upon to fire in battle; on the other hand, 
such chances will be materially increased. Soldiers are too 
prone to use a rifle in the same way that they would a shot 
gun—throw it to their shoulder, point it, pull the trigger, 
and trust to luck (I refer to soldiers in battle); and this very 
overconfidence and disregard for absolute accuracy is the 
most fatal, and at the same time the most difficult, fault of 
all to overcome. . 

Certainly there are times when rapid fire is necessary and 
an absolutely accurate aim is impossible, but ordinarily—even 
when the enemy is not visible—it is eminently better if the 
aim is directed at some particular object or point. I saw vol- 
ley after volley fired at a single man (one of the last to leave 
the trenches) at a distance of not more than two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred yards, and he escaped scot free, simply 
because there was not a man among those firing who knew 
the importance of quietly kneeling and aiming carefully and 
calmly at the man’s spinal column. I say he escaped scot 
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free; I will modify that by adding that if he was hit at all it 
was probably a five in one of his toes, or some other equally 
remote place, for he showed no evidence of having been 
touched. 

Would it not be better if soldiers were always taught to 
aim at the very center of a target and to depend upon noth- 
ing else than their ability to put a bullet there or as near 
there as possible to keep out their scores? 

They are taught to aim at the feet of the enemy at cer- 
tain distances, which has always seemed to me like setting 
one’s own watch ten minutes ahead in order to catch a train. 
It seems to me that some scheme by which one may aim 
directly at the object at which he intends to fire would be a 
commendable one. I would suggest a round target of twenty 
circles, beginning at the outer circle and having a value of 
from one to twenty, increasing towards the center. Add the 
hits and divide the total by the possible and you have the 
actual percentage figured out more closely than is possible 
using the present method. Of course that would do away 
with discs as markers, but the wigwag system would find 
practical every day use, the knowledge of which would be a 
valuable addition to a soldier’s list of accomplishments. It 
would also, in all probability supplant the telephone on most 
target ranges. 
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THE RETENTION OF THE SABER AS A CAVALRY 
WEAPON. 





By LizutEnant-CotonEL JAMES PARKER, Tuirreentu U.S. CavALry. 





Many articles have appeared within the last few years in 
the CAVALRY JOURNAL advocating the abolition of the saber 
as acavalry weapon. Allow me to give in a few words some 
reasons why it should be retained. 

1. The saber as employed in war is not the saber 
imagined by these gentlemen. There is as much difference 
between a sharp saber and a dull saber as between a razor 
andaclub. The dull saber will not cut anything. Only its 
point can be used, and the natural instinct of every individual 
is to use the edge of a cutting weapon. A sharp saber, on 
the .contrary, is a terrible weapon. Let some of these 
scoffers take the trouble to sharpen up a saber as sharp as a 
Japanese sword and go out in their kitchen and cut a piece 
of beef with it. They will find, whereas the dull saber will 
not make an impression, the sharp saber will make a wound 
eight inches long and four inches wide; that is, it will cut 
through a man’s neck in one blow. As compared with this 
wound the wound made by a pistol will be insignificant. 

2. The abolition of the saber will be the abolition of the 
charge in mass. With the charge as for skirmishers the 
pistol will be a better weapon. The enemy is not then 
obliged to meet you hand to hand, and the combat becomes a 
contest of maneuvering. Under these circumstances a weapon 
that will reach an enemy at a distance is necessary. 

It is evident that those who would abolish the saber 
would get rid of the charge in mass. This is not always pos- 
sible. When two regiments meet, when lines of 1,000 to 
5,000 men are hurled at each other, there is an actual collis- 
ion. It is not possible for the individual to separate as in the 
charge as foragers. There isa jam of men. The men are 
at arm’s length. It is a melee. Under such circumstances 
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the pistol is the worst of weapons. In this crowd of men a 
> 7? shot fired at an enemy is more than likely to hit a friend. 

But say the opponents of the saber: ‘During the charge 
and while we are advancing on the enemy, we will with pis- 
tols overwhelm them with bullets, so that before the actual 
collision occurs they will have lost heavily and will retreat.” 
I would ask these gentlemen if they have ever examined the 
record target practice of the United States army during the 
. years when, prior to 1892, pistol practice firing to the front 
was in vogue? They will find there that the average per- 
centage of hits for the whole army in firing to the front was 
about twenty per cent. The practice wasas follows: Lines 
of men at slow canter advanced toward a line of targets, com- 
mencing the fire at eighty yards. They were allowed to fire 
until they passed the targets. The men passed between the 
targets and invariably reserved one last shot for the moment 
when the muzzle of the pistol came against the target. That 
last shot counted always. None of the other shots, as a rule, 
hit. As we fired five shots, and one shot hit, the percentage 
, was twenty per cent. 

But, further, in actual warfare this firing to the front during 
the charge would be inadmissible. It would be a waste of am- 
munition, because the horse proceeding at full speed, in ter- 
rific strides and jumps, is an impossible firing platform. It 
would be dangerous to our own men, and especially to our 
officers, for the reason that the charge in line, as it approaches 
the enemy, if not already in double rank, is likely to become 
so, and may as likely become a formation of three or four 
ranks, where the cowards and poor shots are in the rear. I 
should want nothing better than an enemy charging toward 
me in this formation, firing. It would not be my line which 
received the bullets. But I would not like to be the com- 
manding officer of such a line, riding in front of it. 

The truth is that the tise of the pistol is incompatible 
with the charge. The charge is the act of a man wishing to 
close with his enemy. Shooting is the act of a man wishing 
os to keep his enemy at a distance. If our friends will carry 
their argument to its logical conclusion, they would, perhaps, 
receive the charge at a halt. Men at a halt can shoot better. 
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If they are cool enough, they should be able to wait until 
their charging enemy arrives within a few paces, and then 
fire a volley, which, if their premises are correct, ought to be 
sufficient to defeat the enemy. 

Further, comparing the pistol with the saber, it may be 
said that the saber, if not dull, is always loaded. On the 
other hand, the five shots of our troopers of the charging line 
may be gone when they arrive. Consider their predicament, 

‘when, carried forward by their maddened horses, they plunge 
into the opposing ranks. Practicaily it is impossible to 
reload a pistol under such circumstances. The troopers will 
be practically unarmed, crowded in boot to boot with a mass 
of men armed with sharp knives, seeking to cut their throats. 

The disadvantage of the pistol when fighting a cutting 
weapon is often shown in the cutting and shooting encoun- 
ters of the South and West, knife against pistol, when the 
man armed with a knife, in a majority of instances, has the 
last say. 

The use of projectile weapons on horseback is not a new 
thing. It has been tried again and again. The mounted 
archers of the old days carried a weapon, which, in the 
hands of an expert, was very nearly or quite as effective as 
the modern pistol, and yet it availed little against troops 
armed with the sword or lance and determined to close. 
The dragoons of the middle ages carried a pistol, and there 
were even many in those days who praised it, as do some of 
our cavalrymen, as being equivalent to a lance one hundred 
yards long. Some of the cavalry during the Civil War made 
use of a pistol which, for all practical purposes, was as effi- 
cient a weapon as the one we use to-day, and while it had its 
enthusiastic supporters, still its superiority over the saber, 
even the dull saber, was not so manifest as to lead toa demand 
for the general abolition of the saber. Asa test of the ques- 
tion our Civil War was not complete. Too large a propor- 
tion of our cavalry were untrained. 

In what respect have conditions, so far as mounted fight- 
ing is concerned, changed since 1866? In 1866 it was impos- 
sible, as it is now, to ride down infantry, but it was neces- 
sary, as it is now, to fight cavalry mounted. If war is to be 
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in future a partisan affair; if grand charges, cavalry against 
cavalry, are no longer possible; if cavalry will no longer 
have to clear the way for the advancing infantry, beat down 
the opposing cavalry, penetrate through the network of de- 
fense so as to reach and discover the position of the enemy, 
then we need the saber no longer. But as long as cavalry 
in great bodies are liable to meet each other, then we need 
a weapon that can be used in hand-to-hand fighting in a 
melee. Such a weapon is the saber. 

Let us not be so short sighted as to imagine that all the 
lessons of European wars go for nothing. Let us not be so 
densely convinced of our own superiority as to think that 
the decision of European experts, men who apply all their 
lives to the study of cavalry, that the pistol as a charging 
weapon is inferior to the saber, isof noconsequence. Finally, 
let us not make a leap in the dark and deprive our cavalry 
of an arm which may on some battlefield save it from destruc- 
tion. Let us retain the saber, and when war comes, keep it 
keen that it may not miss the opportunity that to a cavalry- 
man comes seldom, but when it comes, is decisive. 
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EXTENSIBLE HOLSTER FOR FIREARMS. 


SPECIFICATION FORMING PART OF LETTERS PATENT No. 723515, DATED MARCH 
24, 1908. APPLIOATION FILED SEPTEMBER 25, 1901. SERIAL 
No. 76,540. (NO MODEL.) 


Reported by H. B. WILson & Co., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 


An object of this invention is to provide convenient means for car- 
rying a firearm in a most compact form and for ready and immediate 
service, and to facilitate the use thereof under conditions wherein the 
hands of the user may be temporarily required to be free for uses other 
than the manipulation of the firearm without danger of losing the fire- 
arm. This invention includes a novel accoutrement by which the fire- 
arm is held more ready for instant action. 


I propose by means of this invention to enable cavalrymen and in- 
fantrymen to so carry a firearm while in action that the hands will be 
free for use of lance, sword, saber or the firearm, as occasion may require, 
without any danger of the loss of the firearm; also, to make it easier for 
a cavalryman or other horseman to effectively use the firearm with one 
hand while guiding his horse with the other. 

In this invention I may employ an extensible stock, together with 
a small firearm, which is adapted fur ready and convenient attachment 
to the front end thereof when it is desired to discharge the firearm from 
the shoulder and to serve as a holster for the firearm when the latter is 
not in use. 

I also propose to apply the invention to firearms in which the stock 
or shoulder piece is permanently attached. 
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I also propose to provide means whereby the firearm, at the con- 
venience of the wearer, will be held at the belt, and when desired can 
be instantly adjusted to hang immediately under the armpit, so that 
when the user desires to discharge the firearm from the shoulder he can 


with one hand bring it into proper position at the shoulder, the shoul- 
der-strap serving as a guide and adjusting device to bring the shoulder 
piece or stock of the firearm into position in front of the shoulder for 
aiming and firing, and in case he drops the firearm it will immediately 
swing into position below the armpit, ready for immediate action when 
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required. By this arrangement I propose to do away with any danger 
of loss of the firearm while in action and to provide for using the fire- 
arm in a quicker and better way than heretofore. Said shoulder-strap 
is preferably adjustable as to length, and means are provided for the 
ready and instant adjustment of the firearm from its position at the 
shoulder to a position at the belt of the wearer, and vice versa. 

The invention is applicable in various ways, and the shoulder-strap 
-May be extended around the body diagonally from below the armpit 











over the opposite shoulder, or it may extend from under the armpit up 
over the shoulder immediately above. 

The accompanying drawings illustrate my invention in a preferred 
form. : 

Fig. I shows the improvement in carrying position. A small fire- 
arm is shown in the holster, and the holster is hanging at the belt. 
Dotted lines indicate the position of the butt of the stock when the fire- 
arm is attached to the holster and the same is in position underneath 
the armpit of the wearer. Fig. II shows the improvement as it appears 
when in firing position at the shoulder of the wearer. Dotted lines in- 
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dicate the position into which the firearm will swing beneath the armpit 
when not in use. Fig. III is a view showing a modification of the im- 
provement in firing position on the wearer. Dotted lines indicate the 
carrying position of the firearm in the principal construction, wherein 
the shoulder-strap extends diagonally from one armpit over the opposite 
shoulder. Fig. IV is an end view of the holster, showing the eye and 
the hook for attachment to the shoulder-strap. 














1 indicates a firearm, and 2 a detachable stock therefor. In the con- 
struction shown the detachable stock embodies the holster for a small 
firearm, the front end of the holster being constructed to be attached to 
the handle of the firearm. Preferably the shoulder-strap 3 is attached 
to the edges of the stock, as clearly shown in Fig. I, at the eye 4 and the 
loop 5, so that the butt of the stock is held in true position at the shoul- 
der. The eye 4is adjustably attached by suitable means to the shoulder- 
strap, to bring the butt of the firearm to the shoulder and to the belt 6, 
and vice versa. Said eye can be attached to and detached from the 
hook 7 at pleasure to bring the butt of the stock 2 into position either at 
the shoulder or at the belt. I do not limit my invention to the use of 
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the eye and the hook or to the particular point at which the shoulder- 
strap is attached to the stock. Any form of adjustable attachment be- 
tween the stock and the shoulder-strap may be employed, or at pleasure 
the shoulder-strap may be permanently of the length required to bring 
the butt of the firearm to the shoulder and below the armpit. The 
shoulder-strap is preferably adjustable as to length, as indicated by the 
buckle at 8, and the hook 7 for attaching the stock to the shoulder-strap 








to hold:the butt of the firearm at the.shoulder of the wearer is also pre- 
ferably adjustable on the strap and is adapted to catch in the eye or 
loop 4, as shown in Fig. II, to hold the stock of the firearm as required. 
In ease the shoulder-strap is passed from below the armpit up over 
the shoulder against which the butt of the firearm is to be held means 
are provided for preventing the shoulder-strap from sliding off of said 
shoulder. The loop 9 in Fig. III, fastened to the coat of the wearer, 
indicates a form of such means. 10 indicates a hook on the side of the 
holster to hook upon the belt 6 to keep the holster from swinging when 
supported from the shoulder. 
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In practice the firearm may be suspended from the shoulder-strap 
and allowed to hang at the belt of the wearer and may be secured 
thereto by the belt-hook 10 until the wearer makes ready for action, 
whereupon the shoulder-strap will be adjusted to bring the firearm into 
position below the armpit, where it is ready to be brought instantly into 
use with one hand, leaving the other hand free. If dropped purposely 
or aceidentally, the firearm swings into position for being caught by the 
hand to again be used. 

Preferably the detachable stock of the firearm embodies a holster 2, 
furnished with an extensible attachment 12 to engage and hold the gun. 


13 indicates snap-hooks for detachably connecting the shoulder- 
strap 3 with the holster. 

It is not desired to confine this invention to the specific construc- 
tion, combination and arrangement of parts herein shown and described; 
and the right is reserved to make all such changes in and modifications 
of the same as come within the spirit and scope of the invention. 

In the form shown in Fig. IIL 3’ designates a strap encircling the 
shoulder and sliding through the loop 9, the firearm being desirably 
attached thereto by suitable means (indicated by the snap-hook 13). 

What I claim, and desire to secure by Letters Patent of the United 
States, is— 

1, The combination of a firearm; a shoulder-strap; and means for 
adjustably attaching the firearm to the shoulder-strap to permit bring- 
ing the butt of the firearm to the shoulder and to the belt, interchange- 
ably. 
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2. In an accoutrement the combination of a firearm furnished at 
its stock with. eyes or loops; a shoulder-strap attached to said eyes or 
loops to support the firearm at the belt of the wearer; and a hook on 
said strap to catch one of said eyes or loops to hold the stock of the fire- 
arm adjustably at the armpit and shoulder of the wearer. 

3. In an accoutrement, the combination of a firearm furnished at 
its stock with eyes or loops; a shoulder-strap attached to said eyes or 
loops to support the firearm at the belt of the wearer; and a hook ad- 
justably mounted on the strap to catch one of said eyes or loops to hold 
the stock of the firearm interchangeably at the armpit and shoulder of 
the wearer. 

4, An accoutrement constructed to support a small firearm at the 
waist and adapted to be shortened to support the same under the shoul- 
der of the user. 

5. A holster, adjustable means connected with the open end thereof 
to support the holster at the waist or under the shoulder of the user, and 
means for detachably attaching the other end of the holster to a firearm. 

6. A holster, the open end of which is provided with a hook and a 
ring, an adjustable strap secured at its ends to the hook and the ring 
respectively, and a hook on the intermediate portion of the strap for 
engaging with the ring and supporting the holster under the shoulder. 

7. A holster, the front portion of the open end of which is provided 
with a perforation and the rear with a hook, a ring-in the perforation, 
an adjustable strap detachably connected with the ring and hook, re- 
spectively, and a hook on the intermediate portion of the strap for 
engaging with the ring in the holster and supporting the holster under 
the shoulder. 


8. A holster provided with an adjustable strap at the open end and 
extensible members to project from the closed end, said members being 
provided with means for detachably connecting them with a firearm. 

9. A holster provided with an adjustable strap at the open end and 
extensible means at the closed end for supporting a firearm, and a hook 
on one side of the open end for supporting the holster at the belt. 
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RECORD OF ENGAGEMENTS WITH HOSTILE INDIANS IN THE 
DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI FROM 1868 TO 1882. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


1874. 


During the year 1874 the northern portion of the division, the Depart- 
ment of Dakota, enjoyed comparative quiet. In that department were 
located the majority of the hostile bands of Sioux, some of them on 
reservations along the Missouri River, some on Milk River farther north, 
near the British boundary, and others roaming over the valleys of the 
Big Horn, Yellowstone, and Powder Rivers, occasionally coming into 
Red Cloud’s or Spotted Tail’s Agencies to draw rations and other sup- 
plies. Occasionally they made a dash about Fort Lincoln to steal stock, 
or a raid into Montana, with attacks once in a while upon weak bands 
of friendly Indians, such as the Mandans and Rees. This condition of 
affairs was possibly owing to the limited extent of exposed frontier in 
the Department of Dakota, which compelled the Indians there to seek 
for plunder and scalps in the Department of the Platte. south of them, 
where the frontier settlements were much more progressed and exposed. 

In order to better control the Indians making these raids, for two or 
three years it was recommended to establish a large military post in the 
country known as the Black Hills, so that by holding an interior point 
in the heart of the Indian country, the troops could threaten the villages 
and stock of the Indians if the latter raided the settlements. With the 
consent of the President, the honorable Secretary of War, the General 
of the Army, and the honorable Secretary of the Interior, the latter 
having exclusive control of Indian affairs, the division commander was 
authorized to make a military reconnaissance into the country about 
which only dreamy stories had hitherto been told. Fort Laramie, Wyo., 
about one hundred miles from the Black Hills, was first selected as the 
point from which to fit out the expedition, but after two visits in person 
to that post the division commander found the temper of the Indians in 
that vicinity such that an expedition from there would probably pro- 
voke hostilities, so attention was turned to Fort A. Lincoln, at the end 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, as the next most suitable point of 
departure, though the distance was much greater than from Fort Lara- 
mie. General Terry was directed to organize a strong expedition and 
place it under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Custer, Sev- 
enth Cavalry, who was regarded as especially fitted for such an under- 
taking. The reconnaissance was eminently successful; the country of 
the Black Hills was found to contain plenty of fine timber, considerable 
good soil, and an abundance of water and grass. Gold was also discov- 
ered by the expedition, leading to a subsequent rush of miners and 
others, who were with difficulty restrained from a general invasion of 
the Black Hills country. Upon the very satisfactory reports of this re- 
connaissance the recommendation for the establishment of a large 
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military post in that section was earnestly renewed, but unfortunately 
for the subsequent history of Indian affairs, the construction of a post 
was not authorized until several years later, when disasters had 
oceurred which might have been averted by that greater familiarity 
with the country which would have been acquired by the troops in- 
tended to be stationed there. 

February 5th, Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. Buell, Eleventh Infantry, 
with Troops G and D, Tenth Cavalry, Company F, Eleventh Infantry, 
and detachments of Companies A and G, Eleventh Infantry, attacked a 
camp of Comanches on Double Mountain Fork of the Brazos River, 
Texas, killed eleven Indians and captured sixty-five horses. One en- 
listed man was wounded in the fight. 

February 9th, Lieutenant L. H. Robinson, Fourteenth Infantry, 
with Corporal Coleman, while in charge of a lumber train returning 
from the government saw-mill near Laramie Peak, Wyoming, were 
wantonly murdered by Indians. This seemed to be the signal for other 
depredations and for the commencement of great trouble at Red Cloud’s 
and Spotted Tail’s Agencies, located one hundred and twenty and one 
hundred and fifty miles, respectively, northeast of Fort Laramie. At 
the request of the Interior Department, and at great suffering and ex- 
posure, troops had to be sent in the dead of winter for the protection of 
the Indian agents and their employés at these agencies. Upon the 
arrival of the troops the hostile bands withdrew from the agencies, 
leaving the peacefully inclined to remain under the protection of the 
soldiers, the hostiles fleeing northwest towards the Powder River and 
Big Horn valleys, sending out young warriors to steal stock and scalp 
people, whenever they could get a chance to do so without much 
danger to themselves. The acts of these bands seemed to fire the blood 
of the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, two bands at that time affil- 
iated with the Indians belonging to Red Cloud’s Agency; they usually 
made their home at “Pumpkin Butte,” near the Powder River, or fur- 
ther west in the valley of the Big Horn, where the Wind River breaks 
through the Big Horn range of mountains. From this last named point 
they commenced a series of raids upon the friendly Shoshones near 
Camp Brown (Fort Washakie ), in the Wind River country, stealing 
stock also from the settlers in the valleys of the Big and Little Pope- 
agie Rivers. 

Up to the month of June, Indian attacks in the Departments of the 
Missouri and Texas were infrequent. 

May 2d, between Red River and the Big Wichita, Texas, a detach- 
ment under command of Lieutenant Gilmore, Tenth Cavalry, attacked 
a war party of Indians, but there were no casualties. 

May 18th, Captain Bentzoni, Twenty-fifth Infantry, with a detach- 
ment attacked a war party of Indians in Western Texas; no casualties. 

June 21st, Major C. E. Compton, Sixth Cavalry, with a small escort 
of troops proceeding from Camp Supply, Indian Territory, to Fort 
Dodge, Kansas, were attacked by Indians on Buffalo Creek, Ind. T., 
one enlisted man and one citizen being wounded. The same party 
were again attacked 

June 24th, at Bear Creek Redoubt, Ind. T., but the Indians were re- 
pulsed with a loss of four killed and several wounded. 
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Immediately following these attacks many horrible massacres 
occurred, perpetrated principally by Southern Cheyennes, assisted by 
Kiowas and Comanches, culminating in a general and determined at- 
tack upon some buffalo hunters who had a ranch on the main Canadian 
River, at Adobe Walls, located in what is known as the “ Pan Handle” 
of Texas. The attack and defense at this place were desperate, lasting 
for several days, when the Indians withdrew with a heavy loss of life 
on their side. 

Before this attack, however, the agent of the Arapahoes and South- 
ern Cheyennes had been compelled to abandon his post, and many 
lives were lost in the vicinity of the agency, now known as Fort Reno. 
Small parties of hostiles had also made their appearance along the 
frontier line of settlements in Southern Kansas and Southeastern Colo- 
rado. : 
To break up a rendezvous of the Northern Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, discovered about ninety miles from Camp Brown, Wyoming, 
Captain A. E. Bates, with Troop B, Second Cavalry, and about one hun- 
dred and sixty friendly Shushones, made a rapid march from that post, 
and on 

July 4th, after a gallant fight, completely defeated the hostiles near 
Bad Water branch of the Wind River, in Wyoming. Twenty-six In- 
dians were killed, over twenty wounded, and two hundred and thirty 
ponies captured. The troops had four killed and six wounded, among 
the latter being Lieutenant R. H. Young, Fourth Infantry. After this 
punishment these two bands of Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
moved to Pumpkin Butte and sent a delegation to Fort Fetterman, ask- 
ing, with much bluster, whether the troops wanted war. The reply was 
“Yes,” and that they would kill as many Indians as possible, unless 
the latter stopped their depredations and came into theiragency. This 
the hostiles generally concluded to do, and lost no time in coming in. 
Small parties of Sioux remained out, however, plundering and killing 
a number of persons, until a small column of troops could be sent 
against them, when they disappeared. Numerous raids were also made 
upon the settlements in the northeastern part of Nebraska and upon 
the friendly Ponca Indians located in that vicinity, but the loss of life 
was very small. the Indians capturing, however, a large amount of 
stock. 

July 18th, Captain Bates with Troop B, Second Cavalry, struck a 
war party of Indians near the Sw tiem Wyoming, killed one Indian 
and captured seven horses. 

July 20th, in Polo Pinto County, Texas, a detachment of two officers, 
nine men and nine Tonkawa scouts, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. P. Buell, Eleventh Infantry, attacked a war party of Indians 
and captured one horse. 

The Southern Cheyennes, Kiowas, Arapahoes, and other bands in 
the Indian Territory, having inaugurated in June a series of attacks 
upon the settlers, as before described, had been in the habit of escaping 
pursuit and punishment by flying into their agencies. On the 2ist of 
July authority was received through the War Department, from the 
Department of the Interior, to punish these Indians wherever they 
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might be found, even to following them upon their reservations set 
apart for them in the Indian Territory. General Pope, commanding 
the Department of the Missouri, was directed to push his troops into 
the field and carry out these conditions as far as practicable. Several 
columns were accordingly started out in the Indian Territory with the 
object of finding and punishing the bands which had been committing 
2>§2 atrocities in the Department of the Missouri. Among the earliest of 
the engagements which took place under the specia! authority to pur- 
sue Indians taking refuge upon reservations, was that which occurred 

August 22d, at the Wichita Agency, Indian Territory, when Troops 
E, H, and L, Tenth Cavalry, and Company I, Twenty-fifth Infantry, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Davidson, Tenth Cavalry, 
from Fort Sill, Ind. T., had a severe fight with a band of hostile Co- 
manches and Kiowas who had taken refuge with the friendly Indians 
located at the Wichita Agency. Four enlisted men were wounded and 
the Indians lost sixteen in killed and wounded. The hostiles attempted 
to burn out the agency-and the camps of the friendly Indians in which 
the troops were posted, but were defeated in their designs. 

A column consisting of eight troops of the Sixth Cavalry and four 
companies Fifth Infantry, with a section of artillery, commanded by 
Colonel N. A. Miles, Fifth Infantry, was also advanced against the In- 
dians from Camp Supply, Ind. T., via the Antelope Hills. Another 
column, consisting of three troops of the Eighth Cavalry and a couple 
of mountain howitzers, under Major W. R. Price, Eighth Cavalry, from 
: Forts Bascom and Union, N. M., moved down the main Canadian to 
‘y be join Colonel Miles at or near the Antelope Hills. 





August 30th, the column of Colonel Miles encountered the Indians 
near the headquarters of the Washita and kept up a running fight for 
several days, the Indians steadily falling back until they reached the 
hills, and about eight miles from Salt Fork of Red River, where they 
“_" made a stand, but were promptly attacked, routed, and pursued in a 
southwesterly direction, across the main Red River and out into the 
Staked Plains,.with a loss of three killed, besides animals and camp 
equipage captured. The troops had one soldier and one civilian 
wounded. 

September 9th, Indians attacked Colonel Miles’ supply train, 
escorted by about sixty men, commanded by Captain Lyman, Fifth In- 
fantry, on the Washita River, Texas, keeping it corraled there for sev- 
eral days until relief arrived from Camp Supply, Ind. T. One enlisted 
man was killed, one soldier, a wagon-master, and Lieutenant G. Lewis, 
Fifth Infantry, were wounded. 

September 11th and 12th, near the Washita River, a detachment of 
two scouts and four soldiers from Colonel Miles’ command, in endeav- 
oring to communicate with that of Major Price, were attacked by In- 
dians and four of the six wounded, one of the wounded dying in a hole 
in which the party desperately defended themselves for two days until 
relieved by troops in that vicinity. 

a September 12th, the column under command of Major Price, Eighth 
Cavalry, had a fight with a considerable body of Indians between 
Sweetwater and the Dry Fork of the Washita, Texas. Two Indians 
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were reported killed and six wounded; the troops had fourteen horses 
killed and wounded. The column pursued the Indians for seven or 
eight miles, when the hostiles scattered in every direction; about 
twenty Indian ponies were captured in the pursuit. 

September 26th and 27th, Colonel R. S. Mackenzie with Troops A, D, 
E, F. H, I, and K, Fourth Cavalry, after repelling two Indian attacks, 
surprised five camps of Southern Cheyennes and their allies in a cafion 
near Red River, Texas, destroyed over one hundred lodges and captured 
their entire outfit, including over fourteen hundred horses and mules. 
One enlisted man was wounded and four Indians killed. 

October 9th, on Salt Fork of Red River, Texas, the scouts of a 
column consisting of Companies A, E, F, H, and I, Eleventh Infantry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Ruell, Eleventh Infantry, struck a band of 
Kiowas, killed one of them, and destroyed their camp. Pursuit was 
made for a considerable distance, the main column destroying several 
hundred lodges in various abandoned camps, but the Indians escaped 
northward. 

October 13th, near Gageby Creek, Ind. T., a detachment of Navajo 
scouts accompanying the column under Major Price, Eighth Cavalry, 
from New Mexico, attacked and dispersed a war party of Indians. 

October 17th, about five miles north of the Washita, Ind. T., Captain 
Chaffee, with I Troop, Sixth Cavalry, surprised an Indian camp and 
destroyed their entire outfit, the Indians escaping in great haste; no 
casualties occurred. : 

An expedition having been fitted out from Fort Sill, Ind. T., under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Davidson, Tenth Cavalry — 

October 24th, upon Elk Creek, Ind. T., Major G. W. Schofield with 
his command of three troops of the Tenth Cavalry, from General David- 
son’s column, surprised a Comanche Indian camp and charged it. The 
hostiles displayed a white flag and surrendered themselves as pris- 
oners; sixty-nine warriors, besides two hundred and fifty women and 
children, together with about fifteen hundred to two thousand horses 
were captured. The same day Captain Carpenter with two troops of 
the Tenth Cavalry, from General Davidson’s column, struck the trail of 
a band of about fifty Kiowas with two hundred head of stock. The 
Indians were pursued rapidly but scattered to escape capture, and on 

October 28th, over twenty warriors, with their women, children and 
stock, surrendered themselves at Fort Sill, Ind. T. General Davidson's 
expedition altogether captured or caused the surrender of ninety-one 
warriors and three hundred women and children, with about two thou- 
sand ponies, besides capturing or destroying several villages and much 
camp equipage. 

October —, Captain A. E. Hooker, with troops E and K, Ninth Cav- 
alry, had a fight near the Canadian River, in the Pan Handle of Texas, 
killing one Indian. 

November 3d, Colonel R. S. Mackenzie, with Troops A, D, E,F, H, 
I, K, and L, Fourth Cavalry, had a fight with Indians on Las Lagunas 
Quatro, Texas, killing two Indians and capturing nineteen. 

November 6th, on McClellan Creek, Texas, Lieutenant H. J. Farns- 
worth, with twenty-eight men of Troop H, Eighth Cavalry, had a fight 
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with about one hundred Southern Cheyennes, killing from four to seven 
and wounding ten Indians; one enlisted man was killed, four wounded, 
and six cavalry horses killed. 

November 8th, near McClellan Creek, Texas, Lieutenant F. D. Bald- 
win, Fifth Infantry, with a detachment consisting of Troop D, Sixth 
Cavalry, and Company D, Fifth Infantry, attacked a large camp of In- 
dians, routing them, with the loss of much of their property. Two little 
white girls, Adelaide and Juiia Germaine, aged five and seven years, 
were rescued from these Indians. The children stated that two older 
sisters were still held captive by the Indians. The story of their woe 
and suffering in captivity was pitiable in the extreme, not even their 
tender years sparing them from the most dreadful treatment. Their 
father, mother, brother and one sister were all murdered at the time 
the four sisters were captured. At the close of this campaign the other 
two sisters were rescued from the Indians and all four provided a com- 
fortable home with the army at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. General 
Miles became their guardian and Congress authorized the stoppage of 
an amount for the support of the children from the annuities of their 
eaptors, the Southern Cheyennes. 

November 8th, Troops B, C, F, and H, Tenth Cavalry, detachments 
Companies E and I, Eleventh Infantry, and- thirty Indian scouts, all 
under command of Captain C. D. Viele, Tenth Cavalry, were detached 
from Colonel Davidson’s column, near McClellan Creek, Texas, to pursue 
the band attacked by Lieutenant Baldwin the same day. Captain 
Viele’s command chased the Indians for a distance of ninety-six miles, 
having several slight skirmishes with the rear guard of Indians and 
eapturing a number of ponies and mules, the latter packed, which the 
Indians had abandoned in the flight. 

November 28th, Captain C. A. Hartwell, with Troops C, H, K, and L, 
Eighth Cavalry, attacked a war party of Southern Cheyennes, near Mus- 
ter Creek, Texas, killed two Indians, wounded two, and chased the band 
for twelve miles until sundown. 

December 2d, First Sergeant Dennis Ryan, with twenty men of 
Troop I, Sixth Cavalry, discovered a band of Indians on Gageby Creek, 
Indian Territory, attacked and chased them for ten miles, killing and 
eapturing from them fifty ponies, some of which were packed or saddled. 
The detachment also destroyed a large amount of Indian property. 

December 7th, Captain A. S. B. Keyes, with Troop I, Tenth Cavalry, 
attacked a band of Southern Cheyennes on Kingfisher Creek, Texas, 
eapturing thirteen warriors and the same number of squaws. 

December 8th, Lieutenant L. Warrington, with ten men of Troop I, 
Fourth Cavalry, attacked a party of about fifteen Indians on Muchaque, 
‘Texas, killed two Indians, wounded one, and captured one. 

December 28th, Troop I, Tenth Cavalry, Captain A. S. B. Keyes, fol- 
lowed a band of Cheyennes for eighty miles to the North Fork of the 
Canadian River, and captured the entire band, consisting of fifty-two 
Indians with seventy ponies. 
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1875. 


The military operations against the bands in the Indian Territory, 
described during the last half of the year 1874, were continued during 
the winter of that year and well into the spring of 1875. The force 
brought from New Mexico under Major Price, Eighth Cavalry, was con- 
solidated with that under Colonel Miles, and the whole expedition from 
the Department of the Missouri fell under the immediate command of 
the latter during the rest of the field operations. It consisted of eight 
troops of the Sixth Cavalry under Majors Compton and Biddle, four 
troops of the Eighth Cavalry under Major Price, and four companies of 
the Fifth Infantry. From July 21, 1874, to February 12, 1875, the whole 
of this force was actively and incessantly employed in scouting the en- 
tire section infested by the Indian Territory bands, keeping the Indians 
so constantly on the move that they were unable to lay in any stock of 
provisions. This active work was continued by the troops upon the 
exposed and barren plains of that region during the whole of a winter 
of unprecedented severity, and as the season advanced the difficulty of 
supplying the necessary forage and subsistence increased so that no 
little hardship and privation resulted, but the troops bore everything 
with fortitude and courage, and without complaint. By extraordinary 
efforts enough supplies reached the troops to keep them in the field 
until their work was done, and at length, early in March, 1875, the South- 
ern Cheyennes, completely broken down, gave up the contest, and under 
their principal chief, Stone Calf, the whole body of that tribe, with a 
trifling exception, surrendered themselves as prisoners of war, restoring 
at the same time the two elder Germaine girls, who had been captives 
among them for nearly eight months. In surrendering, the Indians 
gave up their horses, which were sold, and with the proceeds were pur- 
chased herds of young beef cattle for the pastoral education of the In- 
dians. Although the conditions of surrender required the Indians to 
deliver up their arms, only some guns and a large quantity of bows and 
arrows were turned in, the greater part of their more valuable firearms 
being hidden away where no search by the troops would be likely: to 
find them. 

During the winter the Kiowas and Comanches, against whom the 
expeditions in the Department of Texas, under Colonels Mackenzie, 
Davidson and Buell, had been campaigning with the most commenda- 
ble energy, in codperation with the column under Colonel Miles, went 
into Fort Sill, first in small parties, and then in larger numbers, surren- 
dering there in like manner. By the month of June, 1875, the last of the 
bands absent from their agencies, the Quehada Comanches, came into 
Fort Sill, Ind. T., where they surrendered themselves, with large num- 
bers of ponies and mules, to Colonel R. S. Mackenzie, commanding at 
that post. 

Orders were received when the Indians began to surrender, to select 
from among them the principal ringleaders who had incited or led 
bands of hostiles in the recent outrages, to be sent to the sea coast and 
there to be kept in confinement for a time at least. Seventy-five men 
were accordingly picked out from the several tribes and were sent to St. 
Augustine, Fla. On April 6th, whilst shackling Black Horse, one of the 
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Cheyennes who was thus to be disposed of, he broke from the guard and 
ran directly towards the camp of his people. He was pursued by Captain 
Bennett, Fifth Infantry, with the guard, who fired upon and killed 
Black Horse, whose escape seemed certain without this alternative. 
The shots being in the direction of the Indian camp, several passed 
beyond the escaping prisoner and wounded some persons there. After 
a volley of bullets and arrows upon the guard, in the greatest excite- 
ment, about one-half of the Cheyenne tribe fled to the sand hills on the 
south side of the Canadian, opposite the agency. The troops, consisting 
of Captain Bennett’s company of the Fifth Infantry, with two troops of 
the Tenth and one of the Sixth Cavalry, all under command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel T. H. Neill, Sixth Cavalry. followed, but the Indians, well 
supplied with the firearms they had hidden in that vicinity, occupied a 
difficult hill and maintained themselves against the troops for sev- 
eral hours until nightfall. By night the troops had forced their way 
nearly to the crest of the hill occupied by the Indians, but at daylight 
it was found the enemy had fled during the night. Eleven Indians 
were found dead and nineteen soldiers were wounded. Troops from 
other posts in the vicinity were ordered to assist in the pursuit, and 
eventually most of the escaped Cheyennes gave themselves up. 

January 16th, a detachment of troops under Lieutenant F. S. Hinkle, 
Fifth Infantry, after a short chase captured a party of four Cheyennes 
near the Smoky Hill River, Kansas, southeast of Fort Wallace. 

January 26th, Colonel Edward Hatch, Ninth Cavalry, reported an 
attack by about from twenty to forty cattle thieves upon a detachment 
consisting of a corporal and four men of Troop G, Ninth Cavalry, eigh- 
teen miles from Ringgold Barracks, Texas, two of the soldiers being 
killed. Colonel Hatch, with Troops B and G, Ninth Cavalry, captured 
a number of suspicious characters. two of whom were wounded in the 
attack upon the detachment. A coroner’s jury found nine Mexicans, 
seven of whom were among Colonel Hatch’s prisoners, guilty of the 
murder of the soldiers. 

February 23d, Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Davidson, Tenth Cavalry, 
reported the capture of a band of Kiowas on Salt Fork of Red River, 
Texas. The prisoners consisted of sixty-five men and one hundred and 
seventy-five women and children, with about three hundred ponies and 
seventy mules, which were also captured. Among the prisoners were 
Lone Wolf, Red Otter, and Lean Bull; all surrendered unconditionally 
with their arms and ponies. 

April 6th, at the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency (now known as 
Fort Reno, Ind. T.), took place the outbreak of the Cheyenne prisoners 
already described, and the attack upon them in an intrenched position, 
by the troops under command of Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. Neill, Sixth 
Cavalry. . 

A party of about sixty or seventy Cheyennes, consisting of the worst 
criminals of the tribe —those who had murdered the Germaine family 
and others—being afraid on that account to surrender with the rest, 
crossed the Arkansas River west of Fort Dodge and attempted to make 
their way to the Sioux country, north of the Platte. 

April 23d, a detachment of forty men, under Lieutenant A. Henely, 
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Sixth Cavalry, struck this band in the north fork of Sappa Creek, south- 
east of Fort Wallace, Kansas, cut off twenty-seven of them from their 
ponies and demanded theirsurrender. The Indians replied by a volley, 
when Lieutenant Henely’s detachment attacked them and nearly de- 
stroyed the whole party, nineteen warriors, including two chiefs and a 
medicine man, being killed. Over one hundred and twenty-five ponies 
were captured and the Indian camp burned, the balance of the band 
escaping northward. Two enlisted men were killed. 

April 26th, on the Pecos River, Texas, Lieutenant Bullis, with a de- 
tachment of three men of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, surprised and 
attacked a band of about twenty-five Comanches, killed three and 
wounded one. 

May 5th, Sergeant Marshall, with a detachment of Troop A, Tenth 
Cavalry, attacked a band of Indians at Battle Point, Texas; wounded 
one Indian and captured his pony. 

June 3d, Lieutenant J. A. McKinney, with a detachment of the 
Fourth Cavalry, in pursuit of thieving Indians, overtook several Osages 
robbing a cattle herd on Hackberry Creek, Indian Territory. A cor- 
poral and two men in advance attempted to arrest the Indians, who 
began firing on the detachment, and one Osage was killed. 

July ist, on the Little Popoagie, Wyoming, First Sergeant Mitchell, 
with a detachment of Troop D, Second Cavalry, had a fight with In- 
dians, killing two of them. 

July 6th, the Ponea Agency, Dakota, was attacked by a band of from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred Sioux. Sergeant Danvers, with 
a detachment of eleven men, Company G, First Infantry, posted at the 
agency, loaded an old cannon with pieces of iron, and with this impro- 
vised ammunition drove off the attacking party in three assaults, when 
the enemy withdrew. 

July 7th, near Camp Lewis, Mont., a band of about fifty Indians ran 
off a quantity of horses. A detachment of Company G, Seventh In- 
fantry, under Lieutenant G. H. Wright, pursued the Indians, surprised 
and attacked them, and recovered seven head of stolen horses. 

October 27th, Captain J. M. Hamilton, with Troop H, Fifth Cavalry, 
from Fort Wallace, Kansas, had a fight with a band of Indians near the 
Smoky Hill River, Kansas; two Indians were killed and one soldier 
wounded. 

November 2d, Lieutenant A. Geddes, Twenty-fifth Infantry, with 
two troops of the Tenth Cavalry, attacked a band of Indians near the 
Pecos River, Texas; killed one and captured five. 

November 20th, a detachment of Troop G. Third Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant E. Crawford, had a fight with Indians near Antelope Sta- 
tion, Nebraska. 

A summary? of the situation of affairs upon the Indian and the Rio 
Grande frontiers is found in the following extract from the annual 
report of Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan for 1875: 

“In the Department of Dakota the military have had the double duty 
of protecting the settlements frum the raids of hostile Indians and the 


Black Hills country from occupation by miners attracted there by real 
or imaginary mineral wealth in the soil. The troops in the Department 
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of the Platte have been mostly engaged in the same manner as those of 
the Department of Dakota. . 

“TI earnestly recommend some action which will settle this Black 
Hills question, and relieve us from an exceedingly disagreeable and 
embarrassing duty. I feel quite satisfied that all the country south of 
the Yellowstone River, from the Black Hills of the Cheyennes as far 
west as the Big Horn Valley, and perhaps as far. west as Clark’s Fork 
of the Yellowstone, is gold bearing, but as to the amount of the gold 
deposit I cannot say; it may be great, or it may be small. 

“This area is also, at many places, well timbered, has many beautiful 
valleys of rather high altitude, with good soil and abundance of running 
water. I make this statement from having studied this country for a 
long time, and in order that my superiors, who will, before long, have 
to deal with the question of the Black Hills, may be able to better ap- 
preciate the interests of all concerned, be they white or red. 

“The Sioux Indians, numbering about twenty-five thousand, now 
hold this extensive, and, perhaps, very valuable country, and in addi- 
tion, the belt eastward from the base of the Black Hills of the Cheyenne 
to the Missouri River, which would make about ten thousand acres of 
land for the head of each family, and perhaps much more. 

“To meet the troubles which will originate from the Black Hills 
question, to be in advance of them when they come, and be better able 
to deal with them, I directed, without expense to the government, an 
exploration of the Yellowstone River last spring, and selected two sites 
for military posts, one at the mouth of the Big Horn, the other at the 
mouth of Tongue River, both in the valley of the Yellowstone. These 
stations can be supplied by steamboats, and will have so important a 
bearing on the settlement of the Sioux Indian question that I earnestly 
recommend that Congress: be called upon to give authority for their 
establishment, and the necessary funds for their construction. 

“In the Department of the Missouri the campaign against the Chey- 
ennes, Kiowas and Comanches was finished early in the spring, and the 
ringleaders and worst criminals separated from the tribes and sent to 
Fort Marion, Florida. : 

‘Nearly all the troops in the Department of Texas,except those along 
the Rio Grande frontier, were engaged in this campaign; those stationed 
along the Rio Grande River, the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico, have had the humiliating duty of attempting to pro- 
tect our citizens and their property from raids by people of a foreign 
country, who come over the boundary in armed parties to steal cattle, 
and who do not hesitate to attack and kill our citizens when necessary 
to accomplish their purposes. 

“The low stage of water in the Rio Grande and its great length— 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred miles— makes the duty of protecting 
it difficult, in fact, almost impossible, with the few troops available for 
the purpose.” 


1876. 


January 22d, Lieutenant H.S. Bishop, with a detachment of seven- 
teen men, Troop G, Fifth Cavalry, pursued a band of Indians which had 
been stealing stock near Camp Supply, Ind. T., overtook the Indians on 
the Cimmaron River, killed three and captured four, together with 
thirty-five ponies and two mules. 

February 2lst, Major Brisbin, Second Cavalry, with four troops 
_ Second Cavalry, a detachment of Company C, Seventh Infantry, a field 
gun and fifteen citizens, numbering two hundred and twenty-one 
officers and men, left Fort Ellis, Mont., to march to the relief of a party 
of citizens, besieged by Indians at the trading post at Fort Pease, 
reaching there on March 4th. The original party had consisted of forty- 
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six men, who defended themselves desperately in a stockade, until the 
relief column of troops arrived. Six persons had been killed, eight 
wounded, and thirteen had escaped by night, only nineteen being found 
left in the stockade, and these were brought off by the troops. 

In November, 1875, Indian Inspector E. C. Watkins, reported to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs the attitude of certain wild and hostile 
bands of Indians, under the leadership of various chiefs or head-men, 
who were roaming about Dakota and Montana. 

Some of these bands had never accepted the reservation system, 
would not recognize the authority of the government, and insisted upon 
remaining wild and perfectly free from control. Of this class was 
“Sitting Bull,” who was not a chief, but a “head-man,” and whose im- 
mediate following did not exceed thirty or forty lodges. 

Among the Indians referred to were some who had not only at- 
tacked settlers and emigrants, but who had also been in the habit of 
making war upon the Mandans, Arickarees, and other tribes which were 
friendly to the whites. Inspector Watkins recommended, therefore, 
that troops should be sent into the country inhabited by these wild and 
roving bands, to punish and reduce them to subjection. His report, 
with the views of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, together with 
the recommendation of the honorable Secretary of the Interior that 
these Indians be informed they must remove to reservations before 
January 31, 1876, or in event of their failure to do so by that date, that 
they would be turned over to the War Department, were all referred 
by the General of the Army to Lieutenant-General Sheridan, Decem- 
ber 13, 1875. 

Another chief or head-man against whom military operations were 
contemplated was “Crazy Horse,” an Ogallala Sioux, properly belong- 
ing to Red Cloud Agency, whose band comprised perhaps a hundred 
and twenty lodges, numbering about two hundred warriors. 

As Generals Terry and Crook commanded the departments in which 
these Indians were located, the subject was submitted to them. 

General Terry’s opinion was that Sitting Bull’s band was encamped 
near the mouth of the Little Missouri, that it could be reached by a 
quick movement which might be decisive at that season of the year, 
and that he had sufficient troops to make such a movement. General 
Crook was of the opinion that operations against the hostiles could be 
undertaken in his department whenever, in the opinion of the Indian 
Bureau, such action became necessary. 

On February 7th, by endorsement of the General of the Army upon 
a letter of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, authority was re- 
ceived to commence operations against the hostiles. 

Meanwhile General Terry had learned that Sitting Bull’s band was 
on the Dry Fork of the Missouri, some two hundred miles farther west, 
instead of upon the Little Missouri, and on the 8th of February. General 
Terry was directed to take such steps, with the forces under his com- 
mand, as would carry out the wishes of the Interior Department and 
the orders of the General of the Army. General Terry was also in- 
formed that General Crook would operate from the south, in the direc- 
tion of the headwaters of Powder River, Pumpkin Buttes, Tongue 
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River, Rosebud and Big Horn Rivers, frequented by Crazy Horse and 
his allies, and that the lines of the two military departments would be 
disregarded by the troops until the object requested by the Secretary 
of the Interior was attained. 

Similar directions were given General Crook, and, as the Indian vil- 
lages were movable, no objective point could be fixed upon for con- 
certed operations by the two distinct expeditions from the Departments 
of the Platte and Dakota. 

During the time these preparations were making, efforts were con- 
tinued to have the Indians come in to their agencies, settle down and 
be peaceable, but without avail. 

Immediately upon receipt of his instructions, General Crook com- 
menced concentrating at Fort Fetterman the available cavalry of his 
command, consisting of about ten troops of the Second and Third Cav- 
alry, which, with two companies of infantry, moved out from that post 
March Ist, in search of the hostiles, believed to be located on the head- 
waters of Powder River, Tongue River, or the Rosebud. 

March 17th, the main part of the expedition, under Colonel J. J. 
Reynolds, Third Cavalry, consisting of Troops A, B, E, I, and K, Second 
Cavalry, with a detachment of Troop A, and Troops EK, F, and M, Third 
Cavalry, attacked a large village of Sioux and Northern Cheyennes, 
near the mouth of Little Powder River, Montana, destroying all the 
lodges, one hundred and five in number, with ammunition and stores. 
A large herd of animals was also captured, but were subsequently re- 
covered by the hostiles. Four enlisted men were killed, and Lieuten- 
ant Rawolle, Second Cavalry, and five men wounded. The village was 
a perfect magazine of ammunition, war material, and general supplies, 
and every evidence was found to prove these Indians in co-partnership 
with those at the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies, that the pro- 
ceeds of raids upon settlements had been taken into those agencies and 
supplies brought out in return. 

The command had suffered so much from the severity of the 
weather, the mercurial thermometer failing to register the intensity of 
the cold, that after the destruction of the village the column returned to 
Fort Fetterman and the troops were distributed to their various winter 
stations for shelter. 

About the same time that General Crook was preparing to move, as 
described, General Terry projected an expedition against Sitting Bull’s 
band, but before the Seventh Cavalry could be fully concentrated at 
Fort A. Lincoln for the purpose, the season became so inclement that it 
was thought advisable to postpone the expedition until later, the snow 
being so deep and the number of men badly frozen so great. The im- 
practicability of operating from the Missouri River against the Sioux 
during the winter and spring, owing to the wild storms of Dakota, was 
fully proven and rendered more than ever apparent the necessity for the 
large military posts at the mouth of the Tongue River and on the Big 
Horn, already repeatedly recommended in anticipation of hostilities 
with the Sioux. 

April 28th, near Grace Creek, Nebraska, a mounted detachment of 
nine men of Company A, Twenty-third Infantry, commanded by Lieu- 
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tenant C. H. Heyl, had a fight with a band of Indians, killing one Indian 
and wounding several others. The sergeant of the detachment was 
killed upon charging the Indians strongly posted on a bill. 

No change having been made in the orders already described, early 
in the spring Generals Terry and Crook prepared to resume the opera- 
tions discontinued previously on account of the severity of the weather. 
At Fort Fetterman, Wyo., General Crook concentrated Troops A, B, D, 
E, and I, Second Cavalry, Troops A, B, C, D, E, F, H, I, L, and M, Third 
Cavalry, Companies D and F, Fourth Infantry, and Companies C, G, 
and H, Ninth Infantry. 

On May 29th, this column, under the personal command of General 
Crook, left Fort Fetterman for Goose Creek, where a supply camp was 
established on June 8th. From this point General Crook moved out 
June 13th, and on June 17th, Indians were discovered in large numbers 
on the Rosebud. General Crook’s command of less than a thousand 
men was attacked with desperation, the fight lasting for several hours, 
when the Indians were driven several miles in confusion, a great many 
being killed and wounded in the retreat, though the extent of their 
losses could not be ascertained. Eleven dead Indians were found upon 
the field. The casualties to the troops were nine men killed and fifteen 
wounded of the Third Cavalry, two men wounded of the Second Cavalry 
and three men of the Fourth Infantry wounded, besides Captain G. V. 
Henry, Third Cavalry, severely wounded. The scene of the attack was 
at the mouth of a deep and rocky cajion, with steep, timbered sides, so 
at nightfall, encumbered with wounded and the troops without anything 
but what each man carried for himself, General Crook deemed it best 
to return to his supply camp, to await reénforcements and supplies, not 
considering it advisable to make another forward movement until addi- 
tional troops reached him. From the strength of the hostiles who boldly 
attacked this large column, it now became apparent that not only Crazy 
Horse and his small band had to be fought, but that the hostiles had 
been reénforced by large numbers of warriors from the agencies along 
the Missouri and from the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies, located 
near the boundary line between Dakota and Nebraska, the Indian 
agents, if aware of them, having failed to inform the military of these 
wholesale departures. Such a movement from these agencies had been 
feared, and in May authority had been asked allowing the military to 
exercise supervising control over these agencies, so as to keep in all 
who were present and keep out those who were then away and hostile, 
but this was not granted. 

Simultaneously with these operations in the Department of the 
Platte, General Terry had concentrated at Fort A. Lincoln the entire 
Seventh Cavalry, three Gatling guns, and six companies of infantry. 
On May 17th he marched from that post with his column, numbering 
about nine hundred men, for the mouth of Powder River, where he 
established his supply camp on the 7th of June. From this point Major 
Reno, with six troops of the Seventh Cavalry, scouted up the Powder 
River to its forks, across the country to the Rosebud, and down the last 
named stream toitsmouth. Atthe same time General Terry moved with 
his main force up the south bank of the Yellowstone River, and formed 
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a junction with a column under Colonel John Gibbon, consisting of four 
troops of the Second Cavalry and six companies of the Seventh Infan- 
try, which had marched eastward along the north bank of the Yellow- 
stone from Fort Ellis, Mont. During Major Reno’s scout a large Indian 
trail was discovered along the Rosebud, but as Reno’s orders did not 
contemplate an attack with his small force, the trail was only followed 
a sufficient distance to definitely locate the Indians in the vicinity of 
the Little Big Horn River, after which Reno returned to the mouth of 
the Rosebud. 

General Terry was now satisfied as to the location of the Indians, 
and at a conference between himself, Colonels Gibbons and Custer, on 
June 2ist, he communicated the following plan of operations: Gib- 
bon’s column was to cross the Yellowstone, near the mouth of the Big 
Horn, march for the mouth of the Little Big Horn, and thence up the 
latter, with the understanding that it would arrive at the last named 
point by June 26th; Custer with the whole of the Seventh Cavalry, 
should proceed up the Rosebud until he ascertained the direction taken 
by the trail found by Reno; if this led to the Little Big Horn, it should 
not be followed, but Custer should keep still further to the south before 
turning toward that river, in order to intercept the Indians should they 
attempt to slip between him and the mountains, and also in order, by a 
longer march, to give time for Colonel Gibbon’s column to come up. 

This plan was founded upon the belief that, at some point on the 
Little Big Horn. a body of hostiles would be found, though it was im- 
possible to arrange movements in perfect concert, as might be done 
were there a known fixed objective point. It was believed impractica- 
ble to unite both Gibbon’s and Custer’s forces, because more: than half 
of those of Gibbon’s were infantry, who could not keep up with the rapid 
movement of cavalry; whilst taking away the mounted troops from 
Gibbon, to unite with those of Custer, would leave Gibbon’s infantry 
too weak a force to act independently. 

Under directions, then, to carry out his part of the foregoing plan, 
to also examine the upper part of Tullock’s Fork and endeavor to send 
a scout through with the information thus obtained to Gibbon’s column, 
which was to examine the lower part of that fork, Custer started up the 
Rosebud on June 22d. and Gibbon’s command, personally accompanied 
by General Terry, moved the same day for the mouth of the Big Horn. 
A supply steamer was to push up the Big Horn as far as the forks, if 
found navigable for that distance, and Custer, at the expiration of the 
time for which his troops were rationed, was to report to General Terry 
there, unless in the meantime other orders should be received. 

In accordance with this plan, all of Gibbon’s column reached and 
crossed Tullock’s Creek on the afternoon of June 24th. 

On the afternoon of June 22d Custer’s column marched up the Rose- 
bud twelve miies and there encamped. The next day, June 238d, he con- 
tinued up the Rosebud thirty-three miles, passing a heavy lodge-pole 
trail, though not very fresh. June 24th, the advance was continued up 
the Rosebud, the trail and signs constantly growing fresher, until the 
column had marched twenty-eight miles, when camp was made. At 
11 o’clock that night the column was again put in motion, turning from 
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the Rosebud to the right up one of its branches which headed near the 
summit of the “divide” between the Rosebud and the Little Big Horn. 
About 2 o’clock in the morning of June 25th the column halted for 
about three hours, made coffee, and then resumed the march, crossed 
the divide, and by 8 o’clock were in the valley of one of the branches of 
the Little Big Horn. By this time Indians had been seen, and as it was 
certain they could not now be surprised, it was determined to attack 
them. 

Custer took personal command of Troops C, E, F, land L; Major 
Reno was given Troops A,G and M; Captain Benteen, Troops H, D and 
K; Captain McDougall, with Troop B, acted as guard to the pack train. 

The valley of the creek was followed towards the Little Big Horn, 
Custer on the right of the creek, Reno on the left of it, Benteen off still 
further to the left and not in sight. About 11 o’clock Reno’s troops 
crossed the creek to Custer’s column, and remained with them until 
about half-past 12 o’clock, when it was reported that the village was 
only two miles ahead and running away. e 

Reno was now directed to move forward at as — a gait as he 
thought prudent, and to charge, with the understanding Custer would 
support him. The troops under Reno moved ata fast trot for about two 
miles, when they came to the river, crossed it, halted a few minutes to 
eollect the men, and then deployed. A charge was made down the 
river, driving the Indians rapidly for about two miles and a half, until 
near the village, which was-still there. Not seeing anything, however, 
of the subdivisions under Custer and Benteen, and the Indians swarm- 
ing upon him from all directions, Reno took position, dismounted, in 
the edge of some timber which afforded shelter for the horses of his 
command, continuing the fight on foot until it became apparent he 
would soon be overcome by the superior numbers of the Indians. He 
then mounted his troops, charged through the Indians, recrossed the 
river, and gained the bluffs upon the opposite side. In this charge 
First Lieutenant Donald McIntosh and Second Lieutenant Benjamin 
H. Hodgson, Seventh Cavalry, with Acting Assistant Surgeon J. M. 
DeWolf, were killed. 

Reno’s force succeeded in reaching the top of the bluff, but with a 
loss of three officers and twenty-nine enlisted men killed, and seven 
men wounded. Almost at the same time Reno’s troops reached these 
bluffs Benteen’s battalion came up, and a little later the pack train, 
with MeDougall’s troop escorting it. These three detachments were all 
united under Reno’s command, and numbered about three hundred and 
eighty-one men, in addition to their officers. 

Meanwhile, nothing had been heard from Custer, so the reunited 
detachments under Reno moved down the river, keeping along the bluffs 
on the opposite side from the village. Firing had been heard from that 
direction, but after moving to the highest point without seeing or hear- 
ing anything of Custer, Reno sent Captain Weir, with his troop, to try 
to open communication with the former. Weir soon sent back word 
that he could go no further, and that the Indians were getting around 
him, at the same time keeping up a heavy fire from his skirmish line. 
Reno then turned everything back to the first position he had taken on 
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the bluff, which seemed the best for a defense. had the horses and mules 
driven into a depression, put his men, dismounted, on the crests of the 
hills making the depression, and had hardly completed these disposi- 
tions when the Indians attacked him furiously. 

This was now about 6 o’clock in the evening, and the ground was 
held with a further loss of eighteen killed and forty-six wounded, until 
the attack ceased, about 9 o’clock at night. 

By this time the overwhelming numbers of the enemy rendered it 
improbable that the troops under Custer could undertake to rejoin those 
with Reno, so the latter began to dig rifle-pits, barricaded with dead 
horses and mules and boxes from the packs, to prepare for any further 
attack which might be made the next day. All night long the men 
kept working, while the Indians were holding a scalp dance, within 
their hearing, in the valley of the Little Horn below. 

About half past two o’clock in the morning of June 26th, a most ter- 
rifie rifle-fire was opened upon Reno’s position, and as daylight in- 
creased hordes of Indians were seen taking station upon high points 
completely surrounding the troops, so that men were struck on oppo- 
site sides of the lines from where the shots were fired. The fire did not 
slacken until half past nine o’clock in the morning, when the Indians 
made a desperate charge upon the line held by Troops H and M, coming 
to such close quarters as to touch with a “coup-stick” a man lying dead 
within the lines. This onslaught was repulsed by a charge from the 
line assaulted, led by Colonel Benteen. 

The Indians also charged close enough to send their arrows into 
the line held by Troops D and K. but they were driven back by a coun- 
ter charge of those troops, accompanied in person by Reno. 

There were now many wounded and the question of obtaining water 
was a vital one, for the troops had been without any from six o’cloek 
the previous evening, a period of about sixteen hours. A skirmish line 
was formed under Benteen, to protect the descent of volunteers down 
the hill in front of the position to reach the water. A little was ob- 
tained in canteens, but many of the men were struck in securing the 
precious fluid. 

The fury of the attack was now over and the Indians were seen go- 
ing off in parties to the village. Two solutions occurred, either that 
the Indians were going for something to eat and more ammunition, as 
they had been shooting arrows, or else that Custer was coming. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this lull to rush down to the stream and fill all 
vessels possible with water, but the Indians continued to withdraw and 
firing ceased, excepting occasional shots from sharp-shooters sent to 
annoy the soldiers near the water. About two o’clock in the afternoon 
the grass in the bottom was extensively fired by the Indians, and be- 
hind the dense smoke thus created, the Indian village began to move 
away. 

Between six and seven o’clock in the evening the village came out 
from behind this cloud of smoke and dust, the troops obtaining a full 
view of the cavalcade as it filed away in the direction of the Big Horn 
Mountains, moving in almost full military order. 

All thoughts were now turned again towards Custer, of whom noth- 
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ing had been seen or heard since he gave his orders on the previous 
day for the first advance by the detachments under Reno and Benteen, 
and which orders contemplated the support of these by the force re- 
tained under Custer’s personal command. No one dreamed of the real 
explanation of Custer’s absence, and the impression was that this heavy 
force of Indians had gotten between him and the rest, forcing him 
towards the mouth of the Little Big Horn, from which direction the 
eolumn under Gibbon, with General Terry, was expected. 

During the night of June 26th, the troops under Reno changed posi- 
tion so as to better secure a supply of water and to prepare against 
another assault, should the warriors return in strong force, but early in 
the morning of the 27th, while preparing to resist any attack which 
might be attempted, the dust of a moving column was seen approach- 
ing in the distance. Soon it was discovered to be troops who were 
coming, and in a little while a scout arrived with a note from General 
Terry to Custer, saying that some Crow scouts had come to camp stat- 
ing that Custer had been whipped, but that their story was not believed. 
About half-past ten o’clock in the morning General Terry rode into 
Reno’s lines and the fate of Custer was ascertained. 

Precisely what was done by Custer’s immediate command, subse- 
quent to the moment when the rest of the regiment last saw him alive, 
has remained partly a matter of conjecture, no officer or soldier who 
rode with him into the valley of the Little Big Horn having lived 
to tell the tale. The only real evidence of how they came to meet 
their fate was the testimony of the field where it overtook them. 
What was read upon the ground, as from an open page, was described 
in the official report of General Terry, who came up with Gibbon’s 
eolumn. 

Custer’s trail, from the point where Reno crossed the stream, passed 
along and in rear of the crest of the bluffs on the right bank for nearly 
or quite three miles. Then it came down to the bank of the river, but 
at once diverged from it again, as though Custer had unsuccessfully 
attempted to cross; then turning upon itself and almost completing a 
circle, the trail ceased. It was marked by the remains of officers and 
men and the bodies of horses, some of them dotted along the path, others 
heaped in ravines and upon knolls where halts appeared to have been 
made. There was abundant evidence that a gallant resistance had 
been offered by Custer’s troops, but that they were beset on all sides by 
overpowering numbers. 

The officers known to be killed were General Custer, Captains 
Keogh, Yates, and Custer, Lieutenants Cooke, Smith, McIntosh, Cal- 
houn, Porter, Hodgson, Sturgis, and Reily, of the Seventh Cavalry, 
Lieutenant Crittenden of the Twentieth Infantry, and Acting Assistant 
Surgeon De Wolf; Lieutenant Harrington of the cavalry,and Assistant 
Surgeon Lord were missing. My. Boston Custer, a brother, and Mr. 
Reed, a nephew of General Custer, were with him and were killed. 
Captain Benteen and Lieutenant Varnum of the cavalry and fifty-one 
men were wounded. 

Following up the movements of Gibbon’s column from the Yellow- 
stone, starting from Tullock’s Creek soon after five o’clock on the morn- 
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ing of June 25th, the infantry of Gibbon’s command made a march of 
twenty-two miles over a most difficult country. In order that scouts 
might be sent into the valley of the Little Big Horn. Gibbon’s cavalry, 
with the battery, was then pushed on thirteen or fourteen miles further, 
not camping until midnight. Scouts were sent out at half past four in 
the morning of June 26th; they soon discovered three Indians who were 
at first supposed to be Sioux, but when overtaken they proved to be 
Crows who had been with General Custer. They brought to General 
Terry the first intelligence of the battle. Their story was not credited ; 
it was supposed that some fighting, perhaps severe fighting, had taken 
place, but it was not believed that disaster could have overtaken so 
large a force as twelve companies of cavalry. The infantry which had 
broken camp very early, soon came up, and the whole column entered 
and moved up the valley of the Little Big Horn. 

During the afternoon efforts were made to send scouts through to 
what was supposed to be Custer’s position, to obtain information of the 
condition of affairs, but those who were sent out were driven back by 
parties of Indians who, in increasing numbers. were seen hovering in 
front of Gibbon’s column. At twenty minutes before nine o’clock in 
the evening, the infantry had marched between twenty-nine and thirty 
miles; the men were very weary and daylight was fading. The column 
was therefore halted for the night at a point about eleven miles in a 
straight line above the mouth of the stream. 

On the morning of June 27th, the advance was resumed, and, after 
a march of nine miles, the intrenched position was reached, the with- 
drawal of the Indians from around Reno’s command and from the 
valley of the Little Big Horn being undoubtedly caused by the ap- 
proach of Gibbon’s troops. 

Major Reno and Captain Benteen, both of whom were officers of ex- 
perience, accustomed to seeing large bodies of mounted men, estimated 
the number of Indians engaged at not less than twenty-five hundred ; 
other officers thought that the number was greater than this; the vil- 
lage in the valley wes about three miles in length and almost a mile in 
width. Besides the regular lodges, quantities of temporary brushwood 
structures were found, indicating that many besides the proper inhab- 
itants of the village had gathered there. 

Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, with their respective adherents, were 
both at the battle of the Little Big Horn, and for a time Sitting Bull 
was credited with an importance which did not belong to him, his own 
direct following being comparatively small. Afterwards a separation 
took place between Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, and the latter was, 
on several occasions, fought by the troops north of the Yellowstone. 

During the afternoon and evening of June 27th, the wounded were 
moved to the camp of General Terry, and at five o’clock in the morning 
on the 28th, Reno’s command proceeded to the battle ground of Custer 
and buried two hundred and four bodies there. 

The 28th of June was passed in making horse and hand litters for 
the wounded, so as to move them down to the mouth of the Little Big 
Horn, a transfer which occupied several days. for the marches had to 
be short. The same day a reconnaissance was made by Captain Ball, 
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of the Second Cavalry, along the trail of the Indians when they left the 
valley of the Little Big Horn. He reported that they divided into two 
parties, one of which kept the valley of Long Fork, making, he thought, 
for the Big Horn Mountains; the other turned more to the eastward. 
He also discovered leading into the valley, a very heavy trail, not more 
than five days old. This was entirely distinct from the one Custer had 
followed and indicated that at least two bands had united just before 
the battle. j 

In the evening of June 28th, General Terry began moving the 
wounded, but was able to proceed only four miles on account of the in- 
sufficient number of litters. The 29th was spent in making a full 
supply of them, and in the evening of that day the column started 
again, the wounded being placed on the steamer Far West, at the 
mouth of the Little Big Horn, at two o’clock in the morning of June 
30th, reaching the depot on the Yellowstone the same afternoon. The 
steamer them proceeded with them to Fort A. Lincoln, the main com- 
mand reaching the Yellowstone and camping on the bank of the river 
on the 2d of July. 

Attempts were immediately made by General Terry to communi- 
cate with General Crook, who was somewhere in that part of the coun- 
try, in order that concert of action might be established between the 
two expeditions. Two attempts failed, but a third succeeded; three 
private soldiers of the Seventh Infantry, James Bell, William Evans, 
and Benjamin H. Stewart, carried a dispatch through to General Crook 
and two of them returned with his reply. 

As soon as the news of this disaster was received at division head- 
quarters, additional troops were at once put in motion for General 
Terry’s command, as had already been done for that of General Crook, 
but these reinforcements had to be collected from various stations on 
the frontier, some of them very remote from railroads, and much time 
was consumed before reaching their destinations. 

During this period the bands which had broken off from the main 
body of hostiles, and the young warriors from the agencies, continued 
their old well-known methods of warfare, stealing horses on the fron- 
tier and killing small parties of citizens, while the constant communi- 
cations of the hostiles with Indians at the agencies, made it evident 
that supplies of food and ammunition were still being drawn from those 
places. 

To prevent this it had been deemed necessary that the military 
should control the agencies, and on May 29th, the Interior Department 
had been requested to so coéperate with the military as to enable the 
latter to carry out the policy of arresting, disarming and dismounting 
such of the hostiles as made their appearance at these agencies. On July 
18th, this request was again earnestly renewed by Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan, and on the 22d, the honorable Secretary of the Interior author- 
ized the military to assume control of all the agencies in the Sioux coun- 
try, but it was too late; extensive trading with the enemy had been go- 
ing on, and large supplies of ammunition had thus been obtained by the 
hostiles to carry onthe war. However, the commanding officer at Camps 
Robinson and Sheridan were at once ordered to take possession at Red 
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Cloud's and Spotted Tail’s Agencies, and Colonel Mackenzie, Fourth 
Cavalry, was sent to Red Cloud Agency with a force to arrest any 
' hostiles who came in, and to count and enroll the Indians. A careful 
count was made by September Ist, and it was found that those at Red 
Cloud numbered only four thousand seven hundred and sixty, nearly 
one-half less than had been reported by the agent. The count at Spot- 
ted Tail’s Agency developed less than five thousand, whereas nearly 
double that number were presumed to be present at their agency, and 
were ostensibly issued to. Troops were also sent to the Missouri River 
agencies to accomplish these same purposes, and the number of Indians 
actually present was found to be from one-third to one-half less than 
reported present for issues. It was then easy to see where the small 
bands originally out, and upon whom the war was being waged, obtained 
their strength and supplies. 

At last, on July 22d, Congress having passed a bill authorizing the 
construction of the two posts in the Yellowstone country, recommended 
long before this war began, preparations were made to begin them at 
onee and all the material was prepared as rapidly as possible, but the 
season had now become so far advanced that it was found impractica- 
ble to get the supplies up the Yellowstone River, on account of low 
water, so the building of the posts had to be deferred until the following 
spring. However, a temporary cantonment was ordered to be immedi- 
ately constructed at the mouth of Tongue River, the place selected for 
one of the permanent posts (now Fort Keogh), and a strong garrison, 
under the command of Colonel Miles, Fifth Infantry, was detailed to 
occupy it. 

July 7th, Lieutenant F. W. Sibley, Second Cavalry, commanding a 
detachment of twenty-five men. with several citizens, was sent by Gen- 
eral Crook to make a reconnaissance, and when near where the Little 
Big Horn River emerges from the Big Horn Mountains, encountered a 
very large force of Indians, who nearly succeeded in capturing the en- 
tire detachment. By great coolness, abandoning all their horses, after 
a very gallant ‘fight, Lieutenant Sibley’s party succeeded in escaping 
from the Indians, and on foot made their way over a most broken coun- 
try to General Crook’s camp, where they arrived safely in an almost 
exhausted condition. 

July 17th, information having been received of a movement of the 
Indians at Red Cloud’s Agency to join the hostiles north of them, Col- 
onel Merritt, with Troops A, B, D, G, I, K and M, Fifth Cavalry, by a 
rapid march, succeeded in intercepting a band of about eight hundred 
Indians near Hat Creek, Wyoming, surprised them, killed one Indian, 
wounded one, and chased the entire band back to the Red Cloud Agency. 

July 30th, Lieutenant J. L. Bullis, Twenty-fourth Infantry, with a 
detachment of forty men, struck a camp of hostile Lipans and Kicka- 
poos near Saragossa, Mexico; killed ten and captured four Indians, with 
about one hundred horses. 

August 2d, near the mouth of the Rosebud, Montana, Major O. H. 
Moore, with four officers and two companies of the Sixth Infantry and 
one company of the Seventeenth Infantry, had a fight in which one 
white scout and one Indian were killed. 
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August 14th, a steamer carrying troops and government supplies 
was fired upon by Indians near Fort Buford, Dak.; the troops returned 
the fire and the Indians fled; no casualties occurred. 

August 23d, Lieutenant Bronson, with Company G, Sixth Infantry, 
had a fight with Indians on the Yellowstone River, Montana; one en- 
listed man was wounded. 

General Crook, having received reénforcements, and having learned 
that the hostiles had now moved eastward from the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, marched with his column, on the 5th of August, down the Tongue 
River, in pursuit. He followed the trail across Powder River and soine 
distance east, when it separated and became indistinct, part of it going 
towards the Black Hills and the agencies. He then marched his com- 
mand southward in the direction of the Black Hills, and on 

September 9th a battalion, consisting of one hundred and fifty men 
of the Third Cavalry, under Captain Anson Mills, after a very trying 
night march, succeeded at daybreak in surprising the village of “Ameri- 
ean Horse,” at Slim Buttes, Dak., capturing the entire village of about 
thirty-seven lodges, with quantities of supplies, arms and ammunition, 
and about one hundred and seventy-five ponies. Among the articles 
taken from this village were a guidon of the Seventh Cavalry, a pair of 
gloves marked with the name of Colonel Keogh, Seventh Cavalry, who 
was killed with Custer, and many other things which were recognized 
as belonging tothat command. The battalion of Captain Mills suffered 
a loss of one enlisted man killed, six wounded, and Lieutenant A. H. 
Von Luettwitz, Third Cavalry, so seriously wounded in the leg as to 
require amputation. The loss of the Indians was “American Horse,” 
mortally wounded, four Indians killed, and about a dozen captured. 
The village of Crazy Horse was only a short distance away, and after 
the first flight from camp the Indians returned in increased numbers 
and attacked Mills’ command, but the main column of General Crook 
having arrived, the Indians were worsted in several encounters which 
took place, a force under Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Royall, Third Cav- 
alry, consisting of battalions of the Second and Third Cavalry, having 
one man wounded. The Indians continued hovering around the com- 
mand, taking positions in ravines, from which they had to be dislodged, 
with much patience and exposure to the troops. In the several fights 
which occurred, the Fifth Cavalry, under General Carr, lost one enlisted 
man and one white scout killed, and five enlisted men wounded, the 
loss inflicted by his force upon the Indians being estimated at seven or 
eight killed. Major Chambers, Fourth Infantry, with the infantry bat- 
talion, consisting of three companies of the Fourth Infantry, three of 
the Ninth Infantry and four of the Fourteenth Infantry, drove off from 
the bluffs parties of Indians who were firing into the camp of the com- 
mand, one enlisted man of the Ninth Infantry being severely wounded 
in these operations. 

On September 12th, Major Upham with one hundred and fifty men 
of the Fifth Cavalry, was sent by General Crook to follow a trail lead- 
ing down Owl Creek, but returned on the 14th without having found any 
village. One private soldier of his command was killed by Indians on 
the Belle Fourche. 
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During the later operations of General Crook’s column, the troops, 
being without tents, suffered not only from the incessant cold rains pre- 
vailing, but were wholly without regular food. Having met with Gen- 
eral Terry’s column, the latter had shared its supplies with General 
Crook, but these became exhausted, and for days General Crook’s 
troops were obliged to subsist principally upon horsefiesh. The animals 
of the cavalry were so worn out by hard marching, want of forage, and 
exposure to constant storms, that General Crook’s column moved to 
Custer City and there obtained supplies. 

September 15th, Captain Henry Carroll, with Troop F, Ninth Cav- 
alry, had a fight with a party of Indians in the Florida Mountains, New 
Mexico, killed one Indian and captured eleven head of stock; one 
enlisted man was wounded. 

October 10th, Captain C. W. Miner, Twenty-second Infantry, with 
Companies H, G, and K, Twenty-second Infantry, and Company C, Sev- 
enteenth Infantry, escorting a train of ninety-four wagons, started from 
the camp at mouth of Glendive Creek, Montana, for the cantonment at 
mouth of Tongue River. The train was attacked in its camp that night 
by Indians, estimated at from four to six hundred, several of the ani- 
mals wounded, and forty-seven mules stampeded and captured. In 
this crippled condition the train attempted to reach Clear Creek, eight 
miles farther on, being constantly harassed by the hostiles in large 
force, but finding it impossible to continue, returned to Glendive Creek 
for reénforcements. 

The teamsters having become too demoralized to proceed, forty-one 
of them were discharged and soldiers were detailed to drive. The 
escort, now consisting of five companies of infantry, numbering eleven 
officers and one hundred and eighty-five men, under command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. S. Otis, Twenty-second Infantry, again attempted to 
carry these much needed supplies to the garrison at Tongue River. 

October 15th, on Spring Creek, the Indians, increased to an esti- 
mated strength of from seven to eight hundred warriors, again attacked 
the train, which, however, formed in compact lines, pressed on, the 
infantry escort charging the Indians repeatedly and driving them back, 
while the wagons slowly advanced. Three or four scouts from Colonel 
Miles’ command were met here, having been attacked by Indians and 
one of their party killed. The train proceeded, with the escort skir- 
mishing, until Clear Creek was reached, the point from which Captain 
Miner had previously been obliged to return. Here the Indians made 
the most determined attack, firing the prairie, and the wagons being 
obliged to advance through the flames. Compactly arranged in four 
lines, the wagons proceeded, the entire escort being engaged in alter- 
nately charging the Indians, driving them back, and then regaining the 
moving teams; three or four of the escort were wounded and a consider- 
able number of Indian saddles emptied. 

On October 16th, whilst advancing, an Indian runner approached 
and left upon a hill the following communication: 
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“ YELLOWSTONE. 


“T want to know what you are doing traveling on this road. You 
scare all the buffalo away. I want to hunt in this place. I want you 
to turn back from here. If ycudon’t I will fight youagain. I want you 
to leave what you have got here and turn back from here. 

“T am your friend. “SITTING BULL. 

“T mean all the rations you have got and some powder. Wish you 
would write as soon as you can.” 


Colonel Otis sent out a scout, named Jackson, with a reply to Sit- 
ting Bull’s note, stating that he intended to take the train through to 
Tongue River, and would be pleased to accommodate the Indians with 
a fight at any time. é 

The train proceeded, the Indians surrounding it, and keeping up 
firing at long range. After proceeding a short distance, two Indians 
appeared with a flag of truce, and communication was again opened 
with the hostiles, who stated they were hungry, tired of the war, and 
wanted to make peace. Sitting Bull wanted to meet Colonel Otis out- 
side of the lines of the escort, which invitation, however, Colonel Otis 
declined, though professing a willingness to meet Sitting Bull inside 
the lines of the troops. This the wary savage was afraid to do, but sent 
three chiefs to represent him. Colonel Otis made them a present of 
one hundred and fifty pounds of hard bread and two sides of bacon, said 
that he had no authority to treat with them, but that the Indians could 
go to Tongue River, and there make known their wishes regarding sur- 
render. The train moved on, and the Indians fell to its rear, finally 
disappearing altogether. 

On the night of the 18th of October, Colonel Otis met Colonel Miles, 
with his entire regiment, who, alarmed for the safety of the train, had 
advanced to meet it. Colonel Otis succeeded in reaching Tongue River, 
delivered his supplies, and returned safely with his wagons to Glendive 
on October 26th. 

Shortly after meeting Colonel Otis and learning from him the imme- 
diate situation, Colonel Miles, with the entire Fifth Infantry, started 
after Sitting Bull, overtaking him near Cedar Creek, Montana, north of 
the Yellowstone. Colonel Miles met Sitting Bull between the lines of 
the troops and of the Indians, the latter having sent a flag of truce to 
Miles, desiring to communicate. 

Sitting Bull simply desired to hunt buffalo and trade for ammuni- 
nition; he would agree that the Indians should not fire on the soldiers 
if unmolested; in short, he wanted simply “an old-fashioned peace” for 
the winter. He was informed of the terms of the government, told how 
he could have peace, and that he must bring in his tribe to near the 
camp of the troops. The interview closed unsatisfactory, and Colonel 
Miles’ column, numbering three hundred and ninety-eight rifles, moved 
and camped on Cedar Creek, so as to intercept more easily the move- 
ment of the Indians, which was northward, Sitting Bull being told to 
come again next day. 

Whilst the command was moving.north between the Indian camp 
and the Big Dry River, the Indians again appeared and desired to talk. 
Another council followed between the lines, October 2lst, Sitting Bull 
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and a number of principal men being present. Sitting Bull wanted 
peace, if he could have it upon his own terms. He was told the condi- 
tions of the government, which were that he should either camp his 
people at some point on the Yellowstone River, near to the troops, or go 
into some agency and place his people under subjection to the govern- 
ment. He said he would come in to trade for ammunition, but wanted 
no rations or annuities, and desired to live free as an Indian. He gave 
no assurance of good faith, and, as the council broke up, he was told that 
a non-acceptance of the terms of the government would be considered 
an act of hostility. The Indians took positions instantly for a fight, 
and an engagement followed, the Indians being driven from every part 
of the field, through their camp ground, down Bad Route Creek, and 
pursued forty-two miles to the south side of the Yellowstone. In their 
retreat they abandoned tons of dried meat, quantities of lodge poles, 
camp equipage, ponies, and broken down cavalry horses. Five dead 
warriors were left on the field, besides those they were seen to carry 
away. Their force was estimated at upwards of one thousand warriors. 

On October 27th, over four hundred lodges of Indians, numbering 
about two thousand men, women and children, surrendered to Colonel 
Miles; five chiefs giving themselves up as hostages for the delivery of 
men, women, children, ponies, arms and ammunition at the agencies ; 
Sitting Bull himself escaped northward with his own small band, and 
was joined later by “Gall” and other chiefs with their followers. 
Having returned to Tongue River Cantonment, Colonel Miles orga- 
nized a force numbering four hundred and thirty-four rifles and moved 
north in pursuit of Sitting Bull, but the trail was obliterated by the 
snow in the vicinity of the Big Dry River. A band of one hundred and 
nineteen lodges under “Iron Dog” crossed the Missouri in advance of 
the command and dissolved itself in the Yanktonnais camp, Sitting 
Bull continuing to hover about the neighborhood of the Missouri River 
and its branches for sometime afterwards. 

October 14th, a detachment of Troop K, Second Cavalry, was re- 
ported as having a fight on Richard Creek, Wyoming, one soldier being 
killed. 

General Crook having learned that there was danger of a consider- 
able number of Indians at Red Cloud Agency again attempting to join 
the hostiles, directed a strong force from his column to proceed to that 
agency, under command of Colonel Merritt, Fifth Cavalry, for the pur- 
pose of disarming and dismounting the bands from which trouble was 
expected. Before Colonel Merritt could reach there, however, affairs 
had assumed such a threatening aspect that it was determined to arrest 
and disarm the Indians with such force as was at hand. Accordingly 
Colonel Mackenzie, Fourth Cavalry, with eight troops of cavalry, on 

October 22d, succeeded at night in surrounding and surprising Red 
Cloud’s and Red Leaf’s bands, so that when daylight dawned on the 
23d, the Indians surrendered without firing a shot. The Indians, num- 
bering about four hundred warriors, were at once disarmed and, 
followed by their families, with camp equipage and property, were 
brought into the agency, where they were released and put into camp. 
About seven hundred ponies were captured, together with all the arms 
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and ammunition the Indians had about their persons and in their 
lodges. 

General Crook then had a council with Spotted Tail, and, satisfied 
that the latter intended to be loyal to the government, placed this In- 
dian in charge of all the Indians at both Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
Agencies, deposing Red Cloud, the conduct of whose followers had 
given evidence of anything but proper intentions. These Indians were 
the same who had killed a large part of the garrison of Fort Phil. © 
Kearny, in 1866, and who had, in 1874, threatened to massacre the peo- 
ple at Red Cloud Agency, because they attempted to hoist the United 
States flag over it. 

The troops composing what had been known as the “ Big Horn ex- 
pedition,” under General Cook, having been distributed to their stations 
for the winter, another column, known as the “Powder River expedi- 
tion,” was organized, and left Fort Fetterman November 15, 1876. It 
consisted of Troop K, Second Cavalry, H and K, Third Cavalry, B, D, 
E, F, and M, Fourth Cavalry, and H, and L, Fifth Cavalry, the cavalry 
being all commanded by Colonel R. S. Mackenzie, Fourth Cavalry. 
The infantry and artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel R. I. 
Dodge, Twenty-third Infantry, consisted of Companies A, B, D, F, I, 
and K, Ninth Infantry, D and G, Fourteenth Infantry, C, G, and I, 
Twenty-third Infantry, and C, F, H, and K, Fourth Artillery. A can- 
tonment was established near old Fort Reno, Wyoming, and the cav- 
alry was sent out under Colonel Mackenzie, to find and strike a large 
village which had been reported. 

At noon on November 24th, while marching toward the Sioux Pass 
of the Big Horn Mountains, Mackenzie’s Indian Scouts reported the 
camp of the enemy about twenty miles distant, near the North Fork of 
Powder River. The command halted till sunset, intending by a night 
march to surprise the Indians at daybreak, and soon after that hour on 
the 25th, almost a complete surprise was effected. The only practicable 
approach to the village was at the lower end, and the Indians took ref- 
uge in a network of very deep ravines beyond the upper end of the 
camp, leaving on foot and taking nothing but their arms with them. 
A brisk fight for about an hour ensued, after which skirmishing was 
keptupuntil night. The village, consisting of one hundred and seventy- 
three lodges, with their contents, was entirely destroyed, and about five 
hundred ponies were captured. The bodies of twenty-five dead Indians 
fell into the hands of the troops, but it was believed a much heavier loss 
was inflicted. The casualties to the troops were five men killed and 
twenty-five wounded, besides nineteen horses killed. In avery gallant 
charge upon the Indians, Lieutenant John A. McKinney, Fourth Cav- 
alry, was killed. 

The severity of the weather was intense, and being so encumbered 
by his wounded, Mackenzie rejoined the main column of the expedition, 
which had been following him, all returning to the cantonment near 
Fort Reno. The thermometer was so far below zero that further active 
field operations in such weather were considered impracticable, and 
they were therefore suspended for the winter, 
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Meanwhile, in the Department of Dakota, the operations of Colonel 
Miles against Sitting Bull and his confederates were continued. On 
December 7th, First Lieutenant F. D. Baldwin, with Companies G, H, 
and I, Fifth Infantry, numbering one hundred officers and men, over- 
took Sitting Bull’s camp of one hundred and ninety lodges, followed and 
drove it south of the Missouri, near the mouth of Bark Creek. The 
Indians resisted Baldwin’s crossing of the river for a short time, and 
then retreated into the Bad Lands. On December 18th, this same force, 
under Lieutenant Baldwin, surprised Sitting Bull’s band of one hundred 
and twenty-two lodges, near the head of the Redwater, a southern afflu- 
ent of the Missouri, capturing the entire camp and its contents, together 
with about.sixty horses, ponies and mules. The Indians escaped with 
little besides what they had upon their persons, and scattered south- 
ward across the Yellowstone. 


(To be Continued. ) 








BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. FRANKLIN BELL, 
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RIGADIER-GENERAL J. FRANKLIN BELL, U.S. 
Army, was born in Shelbyville, Kentucky, January 9, 

1856. At the age of eighteen he was admitted to West Point 
and graduated in 1878, receiving a commission as second lieu- 
tenant, Ninth Cavalry. In August of the same year he was 
transferred to the Seventh Cavalry. From July 1, 1886, until 
June 30, 1889, he served as professor of military science and 
tactics at the University of Illinois, when he rejoined his regi- 
ment at Fort Riley, Kansas. He participated with his regi- 


ment in the Sioux Campaign, 1890-91, the last effort made_ 


by North American Indians against the armed forces of the 
United States. 

He was appointed adjutant of the Seventh Cavalry, Sep- 
tember 13, 1891, and so served until his detail as aid-de-camp 
on the staff of Brigadier-General J. W. Forsyth. Upon re- 
tirement of General Forsyth from active service May 11, 1897, 
Lieutenant Bell joined his regiment in Arizona. In March, 
1898, he was detailed as acting Judge Advocate Department 
of Columbia with the rank of captain. 

Captain Bell had just reported for this service when war 
with Spain was declared and the appointment of major of 
volunteer engineers tendered him. He accepted and was 
~ assigned to the staff of Major-General Wesley Merritt, in com- 








mand of the first expeditionary force to the sree. 


Major Bell served on the islands from July, 1898, until Jan- 
uary 16, 1903. In 1902 he was assigned to the command of 
the post of Fort Leavenworth and the General Service and 
Staff College. 

Major Bell was mustered out of the Engineer Corps April 
17, 1899, and on the same day appointed assistant adjutant 
general of volunteers with the same rank. 
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Upon the organization of the United States Volunteers 
Major Bell was tendered the appointment of lieutenant- 
colonel, Thirty-second regiment, which he declined and later 


accepted a tender of the colonelcy of the Thirty-sixth Infan- 


try. December 5, 1899, he was appointed brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and February 19, 1901, a brigadier-general in 
the regular army. 

For especially meritorious service in making a bold recon- 
naissance of the creek in front of Fort Santonio de Abad and 
ascertaining not only that it was fordable, but the exact 
width of the ford at the beach, and swimming in the bay to 


a point from which he could examine the Spanish line from | 


the rear, thus facilitating the planning of the successful at- 
tack of August 13, 1898, on Manila, while major and engi- 
neer officer, he was mentioned in General Orders from the 
War Department. 

He was recommended for brevet lieutenant-colonel of vol- 
unteers for distinguished gallantry in action near the Tulia- 
han River, Luzon, P. I., March 25, 1899, and for brevet col- 
onel of volunteers for distinguished gallantry in action at 
Santa Thomas, Luzon, P. I., May 24, 1899, all while serving 
as major of volunteer engineers. 

He was awarded a medal of honor for most distinguished 
gallantry in action September 9g, 1899, near Porac, Luzon, P. 
I., while in advance of his regiment, charging seven insur- 
gents with his pistol and compelling the surrender of the 
captain and two privates under a close and hot fire from the 
remaining insurgents concealed in a bamboo thicket, while 
serving as colonel Thirty-sixth United States Volunteers. 
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The Revue du Circle Militaire, in its issue of August 22, 
1903, reproduces Captain Rhodes’ paper, ‘‘ Notes on a Japa- 
nese Cavalry Regiment,”’ which appeared in the July num- 
ber of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, and in its preface of the trans- 
lation has this to say concerning it: 


“In the different articles that we have devoted already to 
the Japanese army, we have had occasion to say that its cav- 
alry was mediocre and very inferior tothe otherarms. This 
is also the opinion of Captain C. D. Rhodes, of the Sixth Reg- 
iment of United States cavalry. This officer, who lately vis- 
ited a Japanese cavalry regiment garrisoned at Tokio, has 
recorded his impressions in an article entitled, ‘Notes on a 
Japanese Cavalry Regiment,’ and published by the excellent 
American review, THE JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. We give the translation below.” 


Captain Frank R. McCoy, Third Cavalry, has sent us an 
addenda to his paper, ‘The Taking of Habana,” appearing 
elsewhere in this number of the JOURNAL, too late, however, 
to be inserted in its proper place. We produce it herewith 
that it may appear simultaneously with the paper for which 
it was written : 

“The American habit of forming military societies seems 
to have originated in Havana, after the fall of the city. When 
the first one, the ‘Legion of Military Adventurers,’ was 
formed, with General Rufus Lyman and Colonel Israel Putnam 
as leaders, apparently the primary reason for this association 
was to make a fight for the Americans’ share of the loot. Fail- 
ing in Havana, the association sent General Rufus Lyman to 
England to press their claim. He seemed to have had 
the usual experience of a claimant, and it was not until 1773 
that he returned to Connecticut with a grant of many thou- 
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sands of acres in the Yazoo Valley, instead of the cold cash 
for which he had fought. He and Colonel Israel Putnam, and 
others of the Military Adventurers, started out to survey this 
land and make settlements at once, but the death of General 
Lyman, and the coming revolution, brought these daring 
spirits back to the East, and the grant was given up.” 


In the paper of Captain Charles G. Sawtelle, Eighth Cav- 
alrv, on “Army Transportation By Land and Water,” appear- 
ing in the July number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, Major W. 
A. Shunk, U. S. Volunteers, was credited with cutting the 
approaches and building crossing at Tuliajan River. This 
service was performed by Major Francis R. Shunk, U.S. Vol- 
unteers. Major Shunk, Eighth Cavalry, has called our atten- 
tion to this error, and the correction is accordingly made. 


BOARD TO SELECT ESSAY. 


The following gentlemen have accepted the invitation of 
the Executive Council to serve as a board to determine which 
of the essays submitted to the Executive Council, under its 
resolution of April 12, 1902, is entitled to the first and second 
prize: 

Brigadier-General James H. Wilson, U.S. Army, retired. 

Brigadier-General Fitzhugh Lee, U.S. Army, retired. 

Colonel Arthur L. Wagner, Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment, U.S. Army. 

The subject for this historical essay is ‘The History of 
the Cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia (Confederate ) 
During the Civil War.” 

Under the rules of the contest, the successful essay be- 
comes the unconditional property of the Cavalry Association, 
and will be published in the CAVALRY JOURNAL. The second 
essay receives honorable mention, and if desired by the Coun- 
cil, shall, upon the payment of twenty-five dollars to the 
writer, become the property of the Association. 

The board, in determining the essay worthy of the prize, 
will consider, first, historical accuracy ; second, professional 
excellence; third, literary merit. 
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PRIZE CONTEST CLOSED. 


With this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL ends the 
period for which prizes will be awarded for the first and sec- 
ond best papers appearing therein, commencing July 1, 1902. 

To the members of the U. S. Cavalry Association serving 
in the Philippines, the necessary instructions and ‘blank bal- 
lots have been forwarded that they may make their selection 
of the papers deserving first and second prizes as soon after 
the receipt of the October number of the JOURNAL as they 
may desire, and avoid any possible delay in the mails. Votes 
cast after January 31, 1904, will not be counted. 

To members in the United States, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
ballots will be sent in season to reach members by January 1, 
1904, during which month the selection must be made. 

The Executive Council expresses the hope that every 
member will take sufficient interest in this contest by making 
a selection. Unlesstwo-thirds of the entire membership par- 
ticipates in the selection and casts its vote, the Council will 
consider that none of the papers have been deemed worthy 
of either the first or second prize, and therefore, under the 
rules of the contest, no award can be made. 

It is due the writers of such papers as come within the 
rules of the contest that a selection be made, and the prizes 
offered by the council be awarded to the successful contest- 
ants. 
The award of these prizes will tend to stimulate those 
who have entered the contest to greater effort in the future, 
and cause others who have not yet done so to follow. 

It will secure for the CAVALRY JOURNAL many papers on 
a variety of subjects, all of which may prove more or less 
interesting to its readers. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Executive Council is pleased to make the announce- 
ment that it has secured, for publication in the JOURNAL, 
commencing with the January, 1904, number, “Five Years a 
Dragoon—’49 to ’54—-and Other Adventures on the Great 
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F Plains,” by Hon. Percival Green Lowe, of Leavenworth, 
*ee Kansas. 
To those who had the pleasure of reading Mr. Lowe's ex- 


cellent paper, “Reminiscences of Fort Riley,” published in 
the JOURNAL for October, 1902, the author needs no intro- 
duction. 

The Executive Council recognized the value of such 
papers and Mr. Lowe’s large experience on the plains while 
in the service of the government, both as a soldier and civil- 
F ian employee, together with the fact that he was personally 
; acquainted with many of the army’s distinguished officers of 
that time, and he was requested to place his impressions of 
that eventful period.on paper and permit their publication 
in the JOURNAL. 

The first installment of the paper has been placed in the 
hands of the Council. It will be published in serial form, 
and all rights have been reserved. 

The members of the Association and readers of the JOUR- 
UAL may be assured that Mr. Lowe’s papers will prove highly 
interesting. 


























The Destruction Mr. Edwin Pears, a long-time English 
of the resident of Constantinople, has just 
Greek Empire.* brought out what might be called an up- 
to-date account of the last days of the Eastern Empire. Of 
course it does not take the place of Gibbons— is not intended 
to; but to the average soldier man who does want a general 
idea of military history, and to whom Gibbons’s dusty tomes 
have looked so formidable, this one fat, meaty volume will 
be most satisfying. Since Gibbons thought he had the last 
word on the subject, a good deal of important data has been 
brought to light, notably a very interesting diary of a Vene- 
tian surgeon, Nicolo Barbiero, who seems to have been of 
great use during the siege, and who kept his eyes wide open 
to the great doings about him; and a Life of Mahomet, by 
his Greek secretary, Cristobulus. 

The author reckons the last days as beginning with the 
capture of Constantinople by the Franks and Venetians in 
the thirteenth century, the consequent weakening and nar- 
rowing of the Emperor’s sovereignty, and the corresponding 
rise of the Ottoman power. This is all very enlightening 
these days with the Balkans always on the political horizon, 
and the sick man of Europe beyond. 

While the siege itseif is always interesting, and one does 
not get over being surprised at the stubborn defense of the 
emperor and his Venetian and Genoese allies, in all muster- 
ing 8,000 defenders, holding off nearly 200,000 besiegers by 
land and sea for almost three months, if one is lucky enough 
to study the siege on the spot it is more easily understood, 

*«“THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK EMPIRE, AND THE CAPTURE OF CON- 


STANTINOPLE BY THE TuRKS.” Edwin Pears, D.C. L. Longmans. Fifteen 
shillings. 
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for the walls of Theodosius the Great, which withstood some 
twenty sieges successfully, are still intact, barring the few 
breaches made during this last siege. 

The Moslems knew from experience the strength of these 
old walls, and Mahomet had made able and extensive prep- 
arations for pressing the siege, boasting most of two great 
brass bombards cast in Hungary. One of these promptly 
blew up, but the other was well handled, and after two 
months of daily pounding had seriously breached the outer 
wall. A number of its great stone butts are still lying about 
the vulnerable part of the wall, while one in America peace- 
fully reposes on a Princeton lawn. After many answers 
Mahomet not only showed his enterprise by the first success- 
ful handling of heavy breaching batteries, but he forestalled 
the famous Bartoleme Colleoni in handling a fleet on dry 
land by dragging his galleys over the Hill of Galatia from 
Bosphorus into the Golden Horn, thus gaining the morale 
of the defense and at the same time protecting his own line 
of communications and forcing the defenders to weaken the 
already thin line on the land side to guard this new point of 
attack. 

On the morning of the 28th of May, 1453, a few Turks 
gained the wall of the curtain protecting the Palace of Belis- 
arins and Mahomet took advantage of the temporary panic 
by throwing the Janissaries into the one practicable breach. 
Here the fate of the city was decided in a fierce hand to 
hand fight. The Emperor seeing his general down, and the 
tide going against him, rushed into the melee, and the last 
of the Czsars went down sword in hand in the very last 
ditch of the Roman Empire. 


The Cavalry Horse An invaluable professional book for the 

and His Pack.* young officer, especially if in the cavalry 
arm. The book traces the history of the cavalry horse and 
the pack from earliest times to the present, giving a clear 
and interesting account of the progressive development of 


*« THE CAVALRY HorsE AND His Pack.” Illustrated. By First Lieutenant 
John J. Boniface, Fourth U.S. Cavalry. Cloth, $2.50. 
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both the horse and the pack into the cavalry of to-day. The 
book takes up the various classes of cavalry and discusses 
each, the horse supply and remount systems of the impor- 
tant foreign nations and the United States, the classes and 
types of horses of well-known American and foreign breeds, 
with particular reference to the cavalry horse. 

The gaits, styles of mouths, construction of the teeth and 
methods of determining age thereby, height, weight, sex, 
color, etc., are carefully treated, as are shoeing, bitting, sad- 
dling, the pack, cavalry marches, both forced and ordinary, 
the various methods of effecting the passage of rivers by 
cavalry, and the transporting of cavalry horses by land and 
sea. Riding, seats, training of the cavalry horse, care of the 
horse in stable and camp, with special reference to grooming, 
watering, feeding, exercise, drainage, ventilation, light, polic- 
ing, etc., are all thoroughly discussed in a simple, easy style 
which will attract both the young beginner and the old officer 
of experience. 

The chapter on the management and care of the pack 
train is of special interest, and very thorough; the well- 
known methods of packing, the “diamond hitch,” setting up 
the rigging, etc., and care of the mules, are all explained 
clearly. The book closes with clear, simple descriptions of 
the diseases common among cavalry horses, and gives the 
location, general causes, symptoms and methods of treatment 
for each disease, together with the American Cavalry Veter- 
inary Supply Table. 





Guide to Major S. T. Banning, of the Munster Fusi- 
Promotion.* liers, has given the soldiers of our army a 
splendid opportunity to get a view behind the scenes and aid 
them in rapidly becoming familiar with the customs and reg- 
ulations relating to discipline and administration of the 
English service, through his “Guide to Promotion.” The 
information is conveyed by questions and answers covering 


*© THe MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER OFFICER’S GUIDE TO Promotion.” New 
edition. Revised. Gale & Polden, limited, Aldershot. 1903. Price, three 


and six. 
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everything necessary an officer should know from the ranks 
of a subaltern to field officer. A brief review of the book 
discloses the fact that many of the customs of the English 
service are similar to our own, while other practices and reg- 
ulations are quite dissimilar. What otherwise might require 
months, perhaps years to obtain, can be learned within a 
very short time by a careful study of the Major’s “Guide,” 
particularly so in the case of one who is familiar with our 
service. ; 





























PIPES. 

Messrs. Russ Bros. & Company, of Chicago, Illinois, man- 
ufacture to order pipes of any description desired. They 
also keep in stock a very large assortment of French briar 
and meerschaum pipes of their own manufacture. If your 
pipe is broken, give them atrial in repairing it. It will save 
you the expense of the middle man. 





HAYNER .DISTILLING COMPANY. 

There is a new plate in the advertising pages of this num- 
ber of the above firm. Their distillery is in Troy, Ohio, and 
there are branches in St. Louis, Dayton, and St. Paul, where 
goods may be ordered. The firm was established in 1866, 
and is a thoroughly reliable business house in every way. 


BILLIARD AND POOL SUPPLIES. 

There is only one supply house for billiard and pool tables, 
and every company should have one of their catalogues on 
hand. By changing the old company pool table for a new 
one, ycur receipts will double. The Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company will supply your wants and do it on easy pay- 
ments. 


TEAS AND COFFEES. 

The Robert B. Reilly Company is one of the largest im- 
porters of teas and coffees in the United States. They are 
both wholesalers and retailers, and make a special offer to 
the retail trade in giving them the advantage of wholesale 
prices. They have nine stores in New York, three in Brook- 
lyn, and branches in Troy, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 
It may pay you to give their Java and Mocha coffee at twenty- 
seven cents per pound a trial. 
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DEIMEL LINEN MESH COMPANY. 

Emmet Densmore, M.D.,says: ‘Linen is the best mate- 
rial for underwear; it absorbs moisture more readily than 
wool, and also gives it off more readily, and the body is thus 
encased in dry instead of damp garments. Cotton is a com- 
promise between wool and linen.”’— From “ Consumption and 
Chronic Diseases.” 


CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa. 

The advertisement of the Cobb Chocolate Company is 
still found in the JOURNAL, and your attention is called to 
their free offer. They wish to introduce their excellent pro- 
ducts, and will be very glad to send you samples. Do not 
miss the opportunity of giving their delicious chocolate a 
triai. When you order at the commissary or exchange, ask 
for Cobb Chocolate and Cocoa. 


THE ORIGINAL FALLSTAFF. 

To read a history of the growth of Lemp’s brewing plant 
that gave to the lover of this beverage ‘The Original Fall- 
staff” is like reading a page from the “Arabian Nights.” 
Though sixty years have passed since first established, it is 
only in the past few years that it has forged to the front, 
and solely on its merit. Its plant is located almost in the 
center of St..Louis, and an inviting place for the visitor. Its 
branch houses are everywhere to be found, and to the army 
man it is like meeting an old friend when one finds himself 
within easy reach of either the home plant or any one of its 
many agencies. 


THE FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES. 

The H. J. Heinz Co. manufactures many articles that are 
acceptable and highly prized by troop and companies and 
other large messes. By buying the product in bulk the 
price is brought within the reach of troop and company 
funds. Their apple butter in barrels and half barrels can be 
especially recommended, and may be procured from any 
grocer or wholesaler. 
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CANNED Goons. 

Among the oldest jobbers of canned goods in the upper 
Missouri Valley, none stand higher than the firm of Grone- 
weg Schoentger Co., of Council Cluffs, Iowa. This firm is the 
sole agent for the celebrated “Flag Brand” of canned fruit 
and vegetables, and are also the distributors of “ Yale Coffees.” 
The firm bears a very high reputation, and deserves the at- 
tention of consumers who consider quality the prime purpose 
when purchase of their lines is considered. 


GUNS AND REVOLVERS. 

Who has not heard of Smith & Wesson’s guns or re- 
volvers? Ask anyone the name of the revolver; Smith & 
Wesson’s is the reply. Their gun factory stands at the very 
head of like institutions in the United States. None are 
better judges of the character of its product than officers and 
soldiers of our army. With these the name of Smith & 
Wesson is a word as familiar as the call of the bugle for “re- 
call from fatigue.” This familiarity is due to the fact that no 
other factory in the country produces such splendid weapons, 
both desirable and always reliable. 


HAM AND BACON. 

It is possibly a far away cry from the center of the United 
States to San Francisco to invite the notice of our readers to 
the Western Meat Company, whose plant is located at the 
Golden Gate, but the products of this company are of a kind 
that distance does not-affect. Its Monarch Hams and Mon- 
ach Salt-cured Bacon are highly prized by our troops serving 
on the Pacific Coast, and deservedly so. 


PETTIT & REED. 

The firm of Pettit & Reed was established in 1836, and 
during all these years has been filling contracts with the 
Commissary Department of the army. They are wholesale 
dealers in butter, eggs and cheese, and when you are send- 
ing out proposals for bids on supplies, including these arti- 
cles, do not fail to include Pettit & Reed, 13 Harrison Street, 
New York City. 
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Nuts, HONEY AND RAISINS. 

If you want raisins, honey, nuts and dried fruits, California 
is the place to secure them. If you want to deal with the 
leaders of the prime product in these lines, Guggenhime & 
Co., of 118-120 Davis Street, San Francisco, should receive 
your order. They are the largest packers and shippers on 
the Pacific Coast. Their branch houses are in the best coun- 
ties of the State producing fruits and honey, and they have 
a reputation for reliability that deserves them the highest 


success. 








LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 





(Errors should be reported to the Editor.) 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


The Constitution no longer permits the creation of life memberships. This does not 
affect those who have been so elected. 


Parker, Dexter W. 

Remington, Frederick. 

Windsor, Henry, jr. 

Wetmore, Wm. Borum. Ki 


Bixby, Wm. H., Major, Engineer Corps. 
Dodge, Charles C., General, N. G. 
Grierson, H. B., Brig.-Gen., retired. 
Norman, Wm. W., Colonel, Punjab Cav. 


REGULAR MEMBERS. 


(The following are eligible to regular membership: (a) Commissioned officers of the 
cavalry of the regulararmy. (b) Former commissioned officers of the cavalry of the regular »Bw 
and volunteer services, provided their records are honorable; general officers of the regular 
army and former general officers.) 


GENERAL OFFICERS. Majors. Bingham, Gonzalez S. 
McClernand, Edward J.,cav. Cruse, Thomas. 
Lieutenant-General. Finley, W. L., cav. Knight, John T. — 
Swift, Eben, cav. Carson, John M., jr. 
Yourg. Samuel B. M. eee as 
aptains. 
Major-Generals. INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S a 
DEPARTMENT Wood, Winthrop S. 


Chaffee, Adna R. 
MacArthur, Arthur. 
Wade, James F. 
Sumuer, Samuel S. 
Wood. Leonard. 


Brigadier-Generals. 


Grant, F. D 

Bell, J. Franklin. 
Funston, Frederick. 
Baldwin, Frank D. 
Wint, T. J. 

Lee. J. 


Carter. William H. 
Bliss, Tasker H. 
Sanger, Joseph P. 
Moore, Francis. 
Carr, Camillo C. C, 
Barry, Thomas H. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Colonel. 
Hall, William P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Parker, James, cav. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
West, Frank, cav. 
Major. 
Gale, G. H. G., cav. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL’S DEP’T. 


Brigadier-General. 
Davis, George B. 
Lieatenant-Colonels. 


Crowder, Enoch H. 
Morrow, Henry M. 


QUARTERMASTER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Pond, George E. 
Miller, W. H. 

Majors. 
Hodgson, Frederick G. 


Bellinger, John B. 
Aleshire, James B. 





Williamson, Geo. McK. 

Slavens, Thomas H. 

Schofield, Richmond McA. f 
Walcutt, Charles C., Jr., cav. | 
White. George P.,cav. 

Crabbs, Joseph T. 

Fleming, Lawrence J., cav. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPART- 
MEN 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Smith, A. L. 
Majors. 
Brainard, D. L. e 
Bean, W. H. 
Captains. 


Davis, A. M. 
Gallagher, H. J. 
Hawkins, H.S., cav. 


PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Lieatenant-Colonel. 
Dodge, F. 8S. 














LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Captain. 
Whipple, H.S., cav. 
Fenton, Chas. W., cav. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Captain. 
Potter, Chas. L. 


ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT. 
Chief of Ordnance. 
Crozier, William. 


SIGNAL CORPS. 

’ Brigadier-General. 
Greely, A. W. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Allen, James. 


First Lieutenants. 
Brees, Herbert J., cav. 
Hemphill, John E,, cav. 
Butler, James S., cav. 
PROFESSOR MILITARY 

ACADEMY. 
Colonel. 
Wood, E. E. 
ARTILLERY. 

Brigadier-General. 

Randolph, W. F. 
Captain. 
Van Deusen, Geo. W. 


INFANTRY. 


Captains. 
Simpson, W. L., 6th Regt. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT. 


Major. 
Howze, R. L. 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


Illinois. 
Young, C. E., col. 
Pennsylvania. 


Halderman, Horace L, It.-col. 


lowa. 
Lincoln, Jas. R,, brig.-gen. 


CIVIL LIFE. 


Bear. C. U.. lieut, 
Bresler A. L., gen. 
Curry, W. L., capt. 
Johnston J. A., brig -gen. 
Jones, R. C., lieut. 
Ketcheson, J.C., capt. 
Russell, F PW. lieut. 
jaune, Geo. T. 


RETIRED LIST. 


Augur, Colon, capf. | 
Babcock, J. B., gen. 
Bacon, John M., col. 
Baird, William, capt. 
Batson, Matthew A.., capt. 
Bell, James M , brig.-gen. 
Bernard, R. F., l/.-col. 
Biddle, James, col. 
Boutelle, F. A., capt. 
Braden, Chas., Ist lieut. 
Breck, Sam'l, brig.-gen. 
Burnett, G. R., Ist lieut. 
Carlton, C. H., drig.-gen. 
Carpenter, L. H., bria.gen. 
Carr, E. A., brig.-gen. 
Carroll, Henry, col. 
Clous, J. W., brig.-gen. 
Cole, George W., capt. 
Compton, Charles E., col. 
Converse, G. L., capt. 
Craigie, D. J., brig.gen. 


Craycroft, W. T., lt. 
Davis, Wirt, col. 

Evans, George H., capt. 
Fechet, E. G., maj. 
Forbus, W. C., col. 
Forsyth, J. W., maj.-gen. 
Freeman, H. K., brig.-gen. 
Guest, John, capt. 
Harris, Moses, maj. 
Holabird, S. B., brig.-gen. 
Hoyle, George G., — 
Huntt, George G., cai 
Huggins, Eli L. , brig. “gen. 
Jackson, Henry, col. 
Jackson, James, lt.-col. 
Kelley, Joseph M., maj. 
Kendall, Henry M., maj. 
Keyes. A. S. B., maj. 
King, Chas., capt. 


Knox, Thomas T., lieut.-col. 


Lee, Fitzhugh, brig.-gen. 
Lockwood, J. A., capt. 
Laud, John S., maj. 
Ludington, M. L., maj.-gen. 
McCook. A: McD: , maj. Men. 
McGregor. Thomas, col. 
Mackay, Edward G., maj. 
Merritt, Wes, maj-gen. 
Mills, Anson, brig.-gen. 
Miner, C. W., brig.-gem. 
Norvell, S. T., lt -col. 
Noyes, Henry E., col. 
Oakes, James, col. 
Powell, Pnilip P., capt. 
Pratt, R H., col. 
Richards, James R capt. 
Robe, C. F.. brig.-gen. 
Rucker, L. H,, brig. gen. 
Russell, Gerald. maj. 
Sheridan, M. V., brig.-.gen. 
Swigert, S. M., col. 

Viele, C harles D., col. 
Vroom, Peter D;, brig.-gen. 
Wagner, Henry, /t.-col. 
Waite, H. De H., Ist lieut. 
Wesendorff, Max, capt. 
Wheelan, James N., col. 
Wheeler, Fred, maj. 

WwW hitside, Sam. M., col. 
Wheeler, Jos, brig.-4 -gen. 
Wood, T. J., brig. gen. 
Woodruff, ©. A., brig.-gen. 


CAVALRY OFFICERS. 


FIRST CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Hughes, Martin B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Ward, F. K. 
Majors. 
Gaston, Joseph A. 
Galbraith, Jacob G. 
Slocum, H. J 


Captains. 
Brown, William C. 
Brown, Oscar J. 
Landis, J. F. Reynolds. 
Mills, Albert L. 
scott, William S 
Goode, Geo. W. | 


Cabell, De Rosey C. 
Wright, Edmund s. 
Rivers, Wm. C. 
Hartman, John D. L. 
Davis, Miiton F. 
Lindsay, Elmer. 
Arnold, Samuel B. 
Sills, Wm. G. 
Murpby, Pierce A. 


First Lieutenants. 
Arnold, Percy W. 
Moseley, George V. H. 
Foy, Kobert C. 
Hickman, Edwin A. 
Tilford, James D 
Fitch, T. 

Hazzard, Russell T. 
Chapman, Leslie A. I. 
McAndrews, Joseph R. 


Gleave-, Samuel R. 
Nolan, Robert M. 
Thomas, Charles O., jr. 
Perkins, Alvin S$. 


Second Lieutenants. 


Smith. Selwyn D. 
Evos, Copley. 
Graham, Arthur M. 
Lininger, Clarence. 
Munro. Horace N. 
Bell, William H , jr. 
Roscoe, David L, 
Rodney, Walter H. 
Hodges, Harry L. 
Krumm, Herbert Z. 


Veterinarian. 
Nockolds, Coleman. 
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SECOND CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Edgerly, Winfield s. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Schuyler, Walter S. 
Majors. 
Pearson, Daniel C. 


Blocksom, Augustus P. 
Boughton, Daniel H 


Captains. 
Lewis, Thomas J. 
Foltz, Frederick S. 
Gardner, John H. 
Stevens, Charles J. 
Sargent, Herbert H. 
‘rout, Harry G. 
Winn, John 8. 
Harrison, Ralph. 
Clark, W illiam F. 
Hawkins, Clyde E. 
Herron, Joseph Ss. 
Wade, John P. 


Kochersperger, Stephen M. 


King, Edward L 
Orton, Edward P. 

First Lieutenants. 
Johnson, Frederick C. 
Moore, J. W 
Mumma, Morton C. 
Harvey, Charles G. 
Smith, Gilbert C. 
Coughlan, Timothy M. 
Tyner, Geo. P. 

Martin, Walter F. 
McGee, Oscar A. 
Hazzard. O. P. M. 
Garity, Geo. 
Coffey, Edgar N. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Lynch, Frank E. 
Collins. Robert L. 

Pope, William R. 
McEnhbill, Frank. 
Smalley, Howard R. 
Love, Moss L. 
Barry, Jobn A. 


Veterinarian. 
Lusk, William V. 


THIRD CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Dorst, Joseph H. 


Lieutenant-Colone!. 
Beck, Wm. H. 


Majors. 
Dodd, George A. 
Andrus, Edwiu P. 
Hammond, A. G. 


Captains. 
Conrad, Casper H., Jr. 
MeDouald, John B 
Heard, John W. 
Tate, Daniel L. 
Rice, Sedgwick. 
Thayer, Arthur. 
Hedekin, Charles A. 
Barton, Frank A. 
Conrad, Julius T. 
Williams, Andrew E. 
Pattison, Harry H 
Hanna, Matthew E. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 





Munro, J.N. 
Harper, Roy Bb. 
McCoy, Frank R. 


First Lieutenants. 
Babcock, Conrad S. 
Wallach, Robert R. 
MeNally, Reginald E 
Buchan, Fred E. 
Cowin, William B. 
Cullen, Dorsey. 
Wood, Robert E. 
Grant, Walter Ss. 
Benjamin, Julian A. 
Jackson, Robert F 
Comly, George B. 
Taylor, William R. 
Seoane, Consuelo A. 
Disque, Brice P. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Sterling, E. Kearsley. 
Hunsaker, Irvin L. 
Coppock, Edward R. 
Lesher, Kobert W. 
Maize, sidney D. 
Bernard, Thomas P. 
Mitchell, Henry E. 
Goodspeed, Nelson A. 
Johnson Harold B. 
Boyd, Carl 


Veterinarian. 
Schwarzkopf, Olaf. 


FOURTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Steever, Edgar Z. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Fountain, Samuel W. 


Majors. 
Murray, Cunliffe H. 
Edwards, Frank A. 
Lockett, James. 


Captains. 
Benson, Harry C. 
Rivers, Tyree R. 
Cameron, George H. 
Cress, George H. 
Hughes, James B. 
Brown, Robert A. 
Koehler, Lewis M. 
Stewart, Cecil. 
Harris, Floyd W. 
Scherer, Lonis C. 
Winans, Edwin B., jr. 
O’Shea, Jobn. 
Rutheriord, ee McP. 
yee & William D 
Arnold, Fregerick ‘7. 


First Lieutenants. 
Henry, Guy V. 
Pershing. Ward B. 
Haight, Charles 8S. 
Boniface, John J. 
Dorcey, Ben H. 
Purviance, Samuel A. 
Gillem, Alvan C. 
McCaskey. Douglas. 
Hershler, Fred W. 
Knox, Thomas M. 
Austin, Wm. A. 
Righter, Joseph C., jr. 
Renziehausen, Wm. 
Lee, Geo. M. 





Second Lieutenants. 
Edwards, Frank B. 
Naylor, Charles J. 
Stott, Clarence A. 
Jurich, Anton, jr. 
Mohn, Albert J. 

Henry, James B, jr. 
Cowles, W. H. 
Lewis, LeRoy D. 


FIFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Stedman, Ciarence A. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Paddock, Geo. H. 


Majors. 
Watts, Charles H. 
Bishop. Hoel s. 
Johnson, Franklin O. 


Captains. 
Foster, Fred W. 
Goldman, Henry J. 
Macomb, Augustus C. 
Bryan, Roger 
Holbrook, Willard A. 
Traub, Peter E. 
Jenkins, John M. 
McClure, Nathaniel F. 
Nissen, August C. 
Pitchard, George B, jr. 
Williard, Harry O. 
Holbrook, Lucius R. 
Dallam, Samuel F. 
Valentine, William S. 


First Lieutenants. 
Craig, Malin. 
McClure, Albert N 
Foley. Hamilton. 
McClintock, John. 
Sturges, Edvard A. 
Myers, Hu B. 
Raysor, Marion C. 
Rodney. Geo. B. 
Dixon, Varien D. 
Foerster, Lewis. 
Young, John S., E 


Second Lieutenants. 
Oliver, Prince A. 
Cooley, William M. 
Mears, Frederick. 
Barnard, Joesph H. 
Hennessey, Peter J. 
Somerville. George R. 
Wheatley, Wm. F. 
Andrews, Edwin D. 
English, Ebert G. 
Rothwell, Thomas A. 


SIXTH CAVALRY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Bomus, P.S. 
Majors. 
Gresham, Johu C. 
Pitcher, Johr. 
Cheever, Benjamin H. 


Captains. 
Sands, George H. 
Allen, Henry T. 
Forsyth, William W. 
Steele, Matthew F. 
Cole, James A 
Byram, George L. 
Howze, Robert L. 








Ryan, John P. 

Rhodes, Charles I D. 
Furlong, John W. 
Anderson. Alvord Van P. 
Heiberg, Elvin R. 

Lott, A raham G. 


First Lieutenants. 
Raymond, John C. 
Heintzelman, er 
Read, Beverly A 
Karnes, beteg Le 
Baer, 
tag Wi atte V. 
Biddle, David H. 
Miller, Archie 
Reed, William O. 
Turner, Frederick G. 
Woude, Albert J. 
MeNarney, Frank T. 
Hasson, John P. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Schroeter, Anton H. 
Stryker, Goss L. 
Lahm, Frank P. 
Sidman. Frank E. 
Miller, Ralph. 

Butler, Rodman. 
Joyce, Kenyon A. 
Place, Olney. 

Winter, Jobn G.., jr. 
Mct‘abe, E. R. Warner. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Morton, Charles. 


Lieutenant-(olonel. 
Woodward, Samuel L. 


Majors. 
Varnum, Charles A. 
Fuller, Ezra 
McCormick, L. S. 


Captains. 
Brett, Lloyd S. 
Mercer, William A. 
Waterman, Johu C. 
Beach, Francis H. 
Vestal, Solomon P. 
Anderson, Edward. 
Butler, Matthew C., jr. 
Paine. Wm. 
Averill, Nathan z 
Bell, Ola 
Drantunien, Alfred E. 
Powers, R. B. 


First Lieutenants. 
Mitchell, Geo. E. 
Booth, Ewing E. 
Rhea, James C. 
Connell, William M. 
Boice, Charles A. 
Casteel, ——_ T.E. 
Lovell,G 
Kendrick, Wm. J. 
Bach, Christian A. 
West, Emory S 
Caldwell, Ralph C. 
Jeffers, Solomon L. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Jennings, Thos. H. 
Hayden. Ralph N. 
Tatum, Howard €. 
Bamberger, Raymond S. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Anderson, G. S. 


Majors. 
Shunk, William A. 
Ripley, H. L. 


Captains. 
Dickman, Joseph T. 
Slocum, Stephen L’H. 
Duff, Robert J. 

Sayre, Farrand. 
Farber, Charles W. 
Barnum, Malvern H. 
Evans, Ellwood W. 


Donaldson, Thomas Q., jr. 


Stockle, George E. 
Sawtelle, Chas. G., jr. 
Saxton, Albert E. 
Bigelow, Mortimer O. 
Parsons, Lanning. 
Sirmyer, Edgar A. 


First Lieutenants. 
Roberts, Hugk A. 
el Lisweliys W. 
Norvell, Guy S. 
King Albert A. 
Wesson, Charles M. 
Watson, John. 
Kirkman, Hugh. 
Purington, Geo. A. 
Carson, Lawrence S. 
Coxe, Alexander B. 
Rethorst, Otto W. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Walker, Richard W. 
Otis, Frank I. 

Megill, Sabring C. 
Keller, Frank. 
Cunningham, Thos. H. 
Kilbourne, Louis H. 
Smith, Talbot. 

Davis, Frank E. 
Mueller, Albert H. 
Early, O. L. 


Veterinarian. 
Stanclift, Ray J. 


NINTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Godfrey, Edward S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Godwin, Edward A. 


Majors. 
Bigelow, John, jr. 
Erwin, James B. 
Morgan, George H. 


Captains. 
Fuller, Alvarado M. 
Walsh, Robert D. 
Read, George W. 
Nance, John T. 
Armstrong. Frank S 
Sievert, Herman A. 
Moses, George W. 
oo seg Chas 

Miller, ‘Alexander M., jr. 

Kelly, William, jr. 


First Lieutenants. 


Pearson, Samuel B. 
Coleman, Sherrard. 
Winterburn, Geo. W. 
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Calvert, Edward. 
Fechét, James E. 
Pilcher, Winston. 
Jones, Frederick M. 
Gibbins, a 
Cole, Cas 

Bowie, Hamilton. 
Herman, Frederick J. 
Sterrett, Robert. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Barton, eT M. 
Cox, Edwin L. 
Hathaway, C. Emery. 
Howard, John H. 
Esty, T homas B. 
Love, Robert R. 
Buchanan, Edmund A. 


Veterinarian. 
Tempany, John. 


TENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Augur, Jacub A. 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Hein, Otto L. 


Majors. 
Scott. George L. 
Beach, William D. 
Read, Robert D., jr. 


Captains. 
Grierson, Charles H. 
Watson, James W. 
Freeman, Samuel D. 
Johnson, Carter P. 
Macdonald, Godfrey H. 
Hay, William H. 
Paxton. Robert G 
Livermore, Richard L. 
Fleming, Robert J. 
Carson. Thomas, G. 
Cavanaugh, Harry LaT. 
Parker, James S. 
Jervey, Eugene P., jr. 
Boyd, Charles T 
Whitehead, H. C. 


First Lieutenants. 
Farmer, Charles C., jr. 
Whitside, Warren W. 
Hart, Augustus C. 
Fonda, Ferdinand W. 
Godson, Wm. F. H. 
Cornell, Wm. A. 

Oden, Geo. J. 

Palmer, Bruce. 

Terrell, Henry S. 
Fortescue, Granville R. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Scott, Walter J. 
Miiller, Carl H. 
Bowdish, Myron B. 
Davis, Benjamin O. 
Tompkins, Daniel D. 
Price, Geo. E. 
Cook, Seth W. 
Edwards, William W. 


Veterinarians. 
MeMurdo, C. D. 
Service, S. W. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Thomas, E. D. 
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Majors. 
Sibley, Frederick W. 
Wheeler, Homer W. 


Captains. 
West, Parker W. 
Haines, John T. “ 
Brooks, Edward C. 
Hardeman, Letcher. 
Elliott, — H. 
Perry, 

pedal “George T. 

Rowell, Melvin W. 
Jones, Samuel G. 
Harbord. James G. 
Tompkins, Frank. 
Clayton, Powell, jr. 
Leary. Edmund M. 
Vidmer. George. 
White, Herbert A. 


First Lieutenants. 
MeCornack, Willard H. 
Kromer, Leon B. 
Luhn, William L. 
Ryan, Thomas F. 
Taylor, Theodore B. 
Davis, Edward. 
Rockwell, V. LaS. 
Odell, Albert S. 
Shelley. James E. 
Tompkins. E. R. 

Swift, Eben, jr. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Westmoreland, Wade H. 
Smith, Walter D. 
Symington, Jobn. 
Warren, Rawson. 
Cocke, John. 

Grunert, George. 
Meade, William G. 
Harris, Emmet R. 
Stevenson, W. L. 


Veterinarians. 


McDonald, Atex. 
Gould, J. H. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Kerr, J. B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Chase, Geo. F. 


Majors. 
Guilfoyle, John F. 
Kendall, Henry F. 
Siekel, Horatio G. 


Captains. 
Nicholson, William J. 
Trippe, P. E. 

Michie, Robert E. L. 
Littebrant, William T. 
Hornbrook, James J. 
Svmmonds, Charles J. 
Anderson, Edward D. 
Rockenbach, Samuel D. 
Cusack, Joseph E. 
Morgan, John M. 
Parker, Francis Le J. 
Craig, John W. 


First Lieutenants. 
Lee, re. jr. 


Cootes, Harry N. 
Burroughs, James M. 
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Morey. Lewis S. 
Kimball. Gordon N. 
Biegler, George W. 
Degen, John A 


Second Lieutenants. 
Abbott, James E. 
Mayo, Charies R. 
Offley, Edward M. 
Stott, C. A. 


THIRTEENTH CAV’Y. 


Colonel. 
Hatfield, Charles A. P. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Robinson, Frank U. 


Majors. 


Hunt, Levi P. 
Taylor, Chas. W. 


Captains. 
Lochridge, P. D. 
Dade, Alexander L. 
Corcoran, Thomas M. 
Glasgow. William J. 
Phillips, Ervin L. 
Sweezey, Claude B. 
Whitman, Walter M. 
Babcock, Walter C. 
Hyer, Benjamin B. 
Mitchell, Geo. E. 


First Lientenants. 
Longstreet, James, jr. 
eg ge a H. 
Ball, Louis R. 

Sturges, Dexter. 

Heaton, Wilson G. 
Davidson, Alexander H. 
Lowe, William L. 
Stennenberg, ‘ia 
Moffet, Wm. 

Clopton, oy H «ir. 
Deitrick, Leonard L. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Ellis, Roland B. 
Reynolds, Robt W. 
Smith, Walter H. 
Meyer, Henry A.., jr. 
MacLane, Paul B. 
Bristol, Matt C. 
Dougherty. Clarence A. 
Bull, Henry T 
Cathro, Thomas E. 


FOURTEENTH CAV’Y. 


Colonel. 
Lebo, Thomas C. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Garrard, Joseph. 


Majors. 
Hardie, Francis H. 
O’Connor, Chas. M. 
Scott, Hugh L 


Captains. 


ome, Alonzo. 

Suplee, Edwin M. 
Meyer, Oren B. 

Howard, Harold P. 
Reeves, James H. 

Walker, Kirby. 

Adams. Sterling P. 
Smith, Cornelius C. 
Smedberg, William R., jr. 






Yates, William. 
Crosby, Herbert B. 
Smith. Mathew C. 
—", a B. 
Pope, F 

First Lieutenants. 
Day, Clarence R. 
McKinley, James F. 
Heidt, Grayson V. 
Hayne, Paul T., jr. 
Schultz, Theodore. 
Lippincott. Aubrey. 
Whitlock, Frank O. 
Poillon, Arthur. 
McKenney, Henry J. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Jacobs, D. H. 
Jordan, Harry B. 
Russell, George M. 


Jewell. James M. 
Read, John H., jr. 
Fisher, Ronald E. 
Hume, John K. 
Weyraucb, Paul H. 
Zane, Edmund L. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Wallace, Wm. M. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Rodgers, Alexander. 


Majors. 
Hunter, George K. 
Hoppin, Curtis B. 


Captains. 
Pershing. John J. 
Koester, Francis J. 
McNamee, Michael M. 
Marshall, Francis C. 
Ryan, James A. 
Johnston. William T. 
Lindsey, Julian R 
Hickok, Howard R. 
Kirkpatrick, Te Ws. 
Andrews, Lincoln C. 
Walker, Kenzie W. 
Eltinge, Le Roy. 

First Lieutenants. 
Dean, Warren. 
Dudley, Clark D. 
Ross, James O. 
Duncan, Geo. O. 
Bowman, Geo. T. 
Tremaine, W.C. 
Lear, Ben., jr. 
Mowry, Philip. 
Johnston, Gordon. 


Second Lieutenants, 
Culver, Clarence C. 
Mangum, Wiley P., jr. 
Burnett, Chas. 
Norton. Clifton R. 
Ely, Eugene J. 
Barriger, Wm S, 
McMullen, = Zz. 
Martin, Isaac 
Holliday, Milton G. 
Partridge, Leon R. 
Overton, Wm. W. 
Robertson, Samuel W. 


Veterinarian. 
Grutzman, W. R. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


The following are eligible to associate membership: (a) Persons who are, or who ever 
have been, commissioned officers of honorable record in the Regular Army (service other 
than cavalry) or in the Navy. (b) Persons who are, or who have ever been, commissioned 
officers of honorable record of the National Guard of any State or Territory. (¢) Former 
general officers and former commissioned officers of cavalry of honorable record in the Con- 











federate Army. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S 


DEPARTMENT. 
Colonel. 
Wagner, Arthur L. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Kerr, J. T. 
Major. 


Evans, oe ‘ inf. 
Starr, C. G., 


INSPECTOR GENER- 
AL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Mills, Stephen C. 


Majors. 
Irons, J. A., inf 
Nichols, W. A., inf. 


QUARTERMASTER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Majors. 
Ruhlen, Geo. 
McCarthy, D E. 
Captains. 


Yates, Arthur W. 
Horton, Wm. E. 


SUBSISTENCE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Colonel. 
Sharpe, H. G. 

Captains. 
Grove, Wm. R. 
Kilian, J.N. 


MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 


Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Hoff, J. Van R. 
Comegys, E. T. 


Majors. 
Gardner, Edwin F. 
Banister, W. B. 
Rafferty, Ogden. 
Lieutenant. 
Roberts, Wm. M. 


PAY DEPARTMENT. 
Colonel. 
Towar, A. S. 





Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Tucker, W. F. 
Major. 
Watrous, J. A. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Allen, Chas. J. 
Miller, A. M. 
Majors. 

Leach, Smith s. 
Biddle, John. 

Captains. 
Zinn, G. A. 
Morrow, Jay J. 
Craighill, W. KE. 


ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Blunt, S. E. 
Major. 
Clark, C. H 


SIGNAL CORPS. 
Second Lieutenant. 
Briggs, Allen M., inf. 


CHAPLAINS, 


Anderson, Wm. T., 10th cav. 


ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Schenek, A. D. 

Majors. 
Duvall, W. P. 
Andrews. H. M. 
Macomb, M. M. 
Wisser, J. P. 

Captains. 
Rowan, H. 
Strong, F.S. 
Treat, C.G 
Foote, S. M. 
Ridgway, T. 
Conklin, om Jr. 
Sturgis, 
Mott, T. “Bentley 


Foster, L. F. ; 
First Lieutenants. 
Carpenter, Edward. 
Granger, R.S. 
Faulkner, A. U. 
Edwards, Frank B. 





FIRST INFANTRY. 


Colonel. 
Duggan, W. T. 


Captain. 
Lacy, F. E. 
THIRD INFANTRY. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Macklin, J. E. 


Captain. 
Noble, R. H. 


FOURTH INFANTRY. 


Major. 
Mason, Charles W. 


FIFTH INFANTRY. 


Major. 
Bowen, William H. C. 


SIXTH INFANTRY. 


Major. 
Wotherspoon, William W. 
Captain. 
Poore, B. A. 


SEVENTH INFANTRY. 
Major. 

Hardin, E. E. 
Captain. 

Goodin, J. A. 


Penn. J. A. 
Farnsworth, Charles S. 


NINTH INFANTRY. 


oT 
Noyes, 
Wise, Hugh D. 


ELEVENTH INFANTRY. 


Major. 
Jackson, James B. 


Second Lieutenant. 
Farnum, F. H. 


THIRTEENTH INF. 


Captain. 
Johnson, Arthur. 
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FIFTEENTH INF. 


First Lieutenant. 
Sillman, R. H. 


SIXTEENTH INF. 


First Lieutenant. 
Morton, C. E. 


NINETEENTH INF. 


Captains. 
Foster, A. B. 
Burkhardt, &., jr. 


TWENTIETH INF. 


Colonel. 
McCaskey, Wm. S. 
Captains. 


Hirsch, H. J. 
Mearns, R. W. 
Exton, Charles W. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fulle, C. J., capt. 
Vierra, F. M., 2d lieut. 
Winhanm, F. W., Ist lieut. 
Howell, J. C., col. 


COLORADO. 
Chase, John, maj. 
Eaton, W. R., Ist lieut. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Cole, G. M., gen. 


ILLINOIS. 


Bush, F. Lg a. 
Cassidy, H . capt. 
Lowe Yilson. maj. 
Tri p, 8. O., lieut.-col. 
Wilson, J. C., moj. 


KANSAS. 
Metcalfe, W. 3., col. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 














TWENTY-FIRST INF. PORTO RICO REGI- 
MENT. 


Colonel. 
Kline, Jacob. Captain. 
Townshend, O. P. 
TWENTY-SECOND INF. eit thatiainte 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Taulbee, M. K. 


Maus, Marion P. 


TWENTY-FOURTH INF. 


First Lieutenant. 


Patterson, Wm. L. 
Woodruff, Wm. Schuyler. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Armstrong, W. H. 


Knox, R.S. Stephenson, F. 
TWENTY-FIFTH INF. PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 
Captains. First Lieutenant. 


Roudiez. L. 8. 
Allbright, F. H. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INF. 


Smith, R. M. 


RETIRED LIST, 
Avis, E. S., capt. 


— Dodge, T..A., lt.-col. 
Ely, H. Head, G. E, lt-col. 
A ll O. B. Page, Charles, col. 
earson, ooo 
First Lieutenant. Russell, E. K., 


Shaw, G. C Smedberg, Wm. ‘, capt. 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


LOUISIANA. 


Churchill, Robert, capt. 


Martin, J. —. lieut. 
Ott. F. M., capt. 

Ripple, E, col. 
Schermerhorn, F. E., capt. 
Wood, J.P., liewt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Perrine, W. A., maj. 
Peres D. ij WEST VIRGINIA 
Roome, B. R, lieut. Cowell, T R., capt. 
Kramer, J. L , maj. 
NEW YORK. Morrison,. E., col. 


Simons, C. W., col. 
Appleton, D., col. Smith, Harry R., col. 
Bryant, W. A., capt. 
Olmstead, Edward. 


Parker, C., jr. CIVIL LIFE. 
Wieman, d 
Bryan, capt. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Cable, Wm. A. 
Craig, H. D., jr., lieut. 
Bates, W. E , cornet. Lowe, A. W. 
Brown, L. T.,1 .-col. Rawle, J., lieut. 7 
Dolan, T. J., capt. Rawle, Wm. B., lt.-col. 


Groome, J. C., capt. 


Wilson, F. L., maj. 
Logan, A. J., col. 


Winter, M. A., col. 























CAVALRY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Norte.—The following States and Territories have no mounted troops: 


Alaska, Arizona, 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, West Virginia, Vermont. 


Unless otherwise noted location of troop is address of officers of same organization. 


ALABAMA 





( Headquarters: Camden, Ala.) 


Maj. James T. Beck 
Capt. A. G. Forbes, Adjutant, Montgomery 
Capt. Jno. F. Burns, Q. M., Burnsville 
Capt. L. L. Lassiter, Commissary, Montgomery 
Capt. R. H. Kilpatrick, Surgeon 
TROOP A—MONTGOMERY 
Capt. W. O. Garside 
ist Lt. W. W. Walker 


2d Lt. Thos. Robinson 
Jr. 2d Lt. C. E. Dexter 
TROOP B—CAMDEN 
Capt. J. D. Jenkins 
1st Lt. O. J. erg 
= Lt. E. B. 
Jr. 2d Lt. S. ©. ‘MeIntosh 
TROOP C—SELMA 
Capt. V. B. Atkins 
1st Lt. John S. Ford 
2d Lt. G. C. Phillips 
Jr. 2d Lt. J. P. Doherty 


TROOP D—BIRMINGHAM 


Capt. E. J. McCrossin 
1st Lt. C. 8. Price 

2d Lt. C. H. Mondy 
Jr. zd Lt. A. J. Hall 


ARKANSAS 





Maj. M. C. House, Commanding, Panola 
2d Lt. Jno. F. Reid, Adjutant, Panola 
TROOP A—PANOLA 


Capt. E. A. Howell 
Ist Lt. J. J. Brewer 
2d Lt. J. E. Brown 


CALIFORNIA 


TROOP A—SAN FRANCISCO 


Capt. Charles Jansen, 524 Washington St. 
ist Lt. Chas. F. Wells, 315 ) fear amar St. 
2d Lt. Chas. M. Fickert, 530 California St. 


TROOP B—SACRAMENTO 


Capt. Sam’l W. Kay, 1113 Q St. 
ist Lt. Oscar J. Boden, 52u M St. 


24 Lt. Thomas 8. Kelly, 1601 8th St. 


TROOP C—SALINaAs 

Capt Charles Fulle 
1st Lt. Fred’k W. Wickham 
2d Lt. F. M. Vierra 

TROOP D— Leos ANGELES 
Capt. Jno. D. Fredericks, Co Court House 
Ist Lt. A. C. Freeman, 605 Laughlin Block 
2d Lt. Earl W. Jonas, 717 San Pedro St. 


COLORADO 


(Headquarters: Denver) 


Maj. Zeph T. Hill, commanding 


1st Lt. W. R. Eaton, Adjutant 
TROOP B— DENVER 
Capt. G. A. Perry 


Ist Lt. D. W. Strickland 

2d Lt. Carleton’ A. Kelley 
TROOP C— 

Capt. H D. Smith 

Ist Lt. C.S. Card 

2d Lt. J. G. Dickinson 
TROOP D— MEEKER } 

Capt. George L. Greer ; 

Ist Lt. George E. Aicher 

2d Lt. Ambrose Oldland 


DENVER 


CONNECTICUT 





TROOP A—NEW HAVEN 
Capt. Luzerne Ludington 
Ist Lt. William J. Bradnack 
2d Lt. Robert J. Woodruff, Orange 


GEORGIA 


(Headquarters: Savannah ) 
Col. P. W. Meldrim, Savannah 
Lt.-Col. Beirne Gordon, Savannah 
Maj. B. T. Sinclair, Savannah 
Maj. J.S. Dozier, Atlanta 
Maj. W. P. Waite, Savannah 


First Squadron 
Capt. W. W. Gordon, J ee aa A, aay 
Capt. A. G, Cassels, Troop B, McIntosh 
Capt. C. F. Berry, Troop C, Springfield 
Capt. E. J. Giles, Troop D, Reidsville 
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Second Squadron 

Capt. J. W. Hughes, Troop E, Johnston Station 
Capt. Gustavus Cavning, Troop F, Gainesville 
Capt. (vacant), Troop G, Darien 

Troop H ( vacant) 


Third Squadron 
Capt. H. W. Whaley, Troop I, Jesup 
Capt. (vacant), Troop K, Augusta 
Capt. Geo. M. Hope, Troop L, Atlanta 
Troop M (vacant ) 


ILLINOIS 


FIRST REGIMENT CAVALRY 
(Headquarters: 196 Monroe St., Chicago) 


Field and Staff 
Col. Edward C. Young, 196 Monroe St. 
Lt -Col. Robert B. Fort, Lacon 
Maj. Milton J. Foreman. 100 W ashington St. 
Maj. Joseph Wilson, 144 E 22d St. 
Capt. Willis Counselman, Adj, ‘La Salle and 
Jackson Sts. 
—, _ Wampold, Q. M., Market and Jack- 
nS 


ts. 
Cant, - Burnett Chipperfield, Commissary, Can- 
to 


Capt. Heury C. Cassidy, Insp. Rfl. Pret., 2205 
Calumet Ave. 

Maj. T. Jay Robeson, Surgeon, 3807 Grand 
Boulevard 

Capt. Jesse Racone, Asst. Surg., Abingdon 

ist Lt. Morton M. C. Inow, ‘Asst. Surg. 4207 

Grand Boulevard 

Lt. — Peterson, 

Chie 

Ist Lr. Walter A. 
Rock Island . 

Capt. stewart S. Raker, Veterinarian, 901 Jack- 
son Boulevard 

Capt. Rufus A. White, Chaplain, 6800 Perry 
Ave. 


Ist Squadron Adjt. 


Rosenfield, Squadron Adje. 


First Squadron 
TROOP A—CHICAGO 


Capt. Gordon Strong, 497 State St. 
Ist Lt. Gustav F. Wuerst 
2d Lt. Joseph W. Mattes 
TROOP B—BLOOMINGTON 

Capt. Isaac F. Douglass, Shirley 
lst Lt. Louie Foreman 
2d Lt. Bert O. Trueiner 

TROOP C—CHICcAGo 
Capt. F.S. Dunham, 424 E 48th St. 
Ist Lt. Albert E. Butler, 1782 C hicago Ave. 
2d Lt. Ludwig T. Kuehl 

TROOP D—SPRINGFIELD 
Capt. John W. Vorhes, Riddle Hill 
ist Lt. Harry L. Neer 
2d Lt. Charles Walz 
Second Squadron. 

TROOP E—CHICAGO 
Capt. Harry L. Daniels, 527 N. Clark St. 

TROOP F—CHIcAGO 
Capt Wallace H. Whigam, near Powers Bld. 


Ist Lt. 
2d Lt. Warren W. Coffin 








TROOP G — PEORIA 
Capt. Frank N. Bush 
Ist Lt. Chas. J. Carlson 
zd Lt. Gilbert L. ¢ 


ieign 
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TROOP H —Macoms 
Capt. E. Lewis Head 
Ist Lt. Frank M. Russell 
2d Lt. Edmond F. Hanson 





LOUISIANA 





FIRST TROOP— NEW ORLEANS 
Capt. C. Robert Churchill, 407 Morris Bld. 
Ist Lt. Wm. Hero, 823 Commercial Alley 
2d Lt. Herbert L: Eustis, 1410 Jentson Ave. 
Capt. Arthur Nolte, Surgeon, 1505 State st. 

SECOND TROOP—MANSFIELD 
Capt. Henry T. Liverman 
Ist Lt. R. W. Yarborough 
2d Lt. Chas. W. Smith 

THIRD TROOP — LAKE CHARLES 
Capt. Joseph C. Lelben 
Ist Lt. S. Arthur Knapp, Jr. 
2d Lt. Leland H. Moss 


MARYLAND 


TROOP A — PIKESVILLE 
Capt. Joseph W. Shirley 
1st Lt. C. Lyon Rogers, Jr. 
2d Lt. Redmond C. Stewart 


MASSACHUSETTS 





(Headquarters: Jamaica Plain ) 

Maj. _— A. Perrins, commanding, Jamaica 
Plain 

Ist Lt. John W. Hall, Adj., Boston 

Ist Lt. John C. Kerrison, Q. M., Revere 

Maj. Geo. Westgate Mills, Surgeon, Medford 

Ist vy —- W. May, Vet. Surg., Jamaica 
Plain 

Ist Lt. Alfred M. Blinn, Paymaster, Roxbury 

Ist Lt. Albert J. Walton, Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, Melrose 


COMPANY A— Boston 
Capt. Frank T. Hitchcock, Winthrop 
Ist Lt. Fred G. Havlin, Somerville 
2d Lt. Wm. E. Housman 
COMPANY D—Boston 
Capt. Wm. H. Kelley 
Ist Lt. Eugene A. Coburn, Malden 
2d Lt. Samuel T. Sinclair, Cambridge 
COMPANY F—CHELMSFORD 
Capt. John J. Monahan, West Chelmsford 


NEBRASKA 


TROOP A—SEWARD 
Capt. —— 
ist Lt. William S. Baldwin 
2d Lt. Amos Thomas 
SOUTH OMAHA CAVALRY— 
Capt. Bruce McCulloch 
Ist Lt. Harry E. Tagg 
2d Lt. James H. Duncanson 





SoutH OMAHA 
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NEW YORK 





Squadron A (Three Troops ) 


Madison Ave. and 94th S¢é. 
New York City ) 


Maj. Oliver B. Bridgmen 

ist Lt. Robert C. Lawrence, Adit. 

Ist Lt. John M. Gallaway, Q. » 

1st Lt. Louis V. O’Donohue, Commissary of 
Subsistence 

Ist = Reginald H. Sayre, Insp., of Small Arms 


( Headquarters: 


rac 
Asst, Sunes Capt. Medwin Leale and Russell 


my 

Ist Lt. George H. Davison, Vet. Surg. 
Chaplain David Parker Morgan 

TROOP 1 
Capt. Edward M. Ward 
ist Lt. Merritt H. Smith 
2d Lt. Max de Motte Marsellus 

TROOP 2 
Capt. Howard G. Badgley 
Ist Lt. Francis C. Huntington 
2d Lt. George B. Agnew 

TROOP 3 
Capt. Herbert Barry 
1st Lt. Stowe Phelps 
2d Lt. Wm. R. Wright 

TROOP B—ALBANY 
(State Armory, Lark and Elk Sts.) 
Capt. Harry S. Richmond 
ist Lt. — 
2d Lt. Ernest L. Miller 
TROOP C—BROOKLYN 
(North Portland Ave. and Auburn Place) 


Capt. Charles I. De Beviose 
1st Lt. James C. McLeer 
Ist Lt. Edward McLeer 

2d Lt. Paul Grout 

2d Lt. George J. Morgan 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TROOP A— PETERSBOROUGH 


Capt. Chas. P. Davis 
1st Lt. Chas. H. Dutton, Hancock 
2d Lt. Clifford Gowing 


NEW JERSEY 





FIRST TROOP — NEWARK 
Capt. Wm. A. Bryant, Montelair 
Ist Lt. Cortland Parker, Jr. 
2d Lt. Bertram R. Roome, Arlington 


SECOND TROOP — RED BANK 
Capt. Edward Field 


1st Lt. Frederick W. Hope 
2d Lt. Howard Whitfield 


NEW MEXICO 





(Headquarters: Las Vegas, N. M.) 


Maj. R. C. Rankin, commanding 
ist Lt. R. H. Gross. : Adj. 
2d Lt. R. C. Reid, Q. M. Comenteeary 
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TROOP A—LAS VEGAS 
Capt. A. P. Tarkington 
1st Lt. Edward J. McWenie 
2d Lt. Ludwig Wm. Ilfeld 





OHIO 


TROOP A—CLEVELAND 
Capt. Wm. M. Scofield 
ist Lt. John E. Morley 
2d Lt. Otto Miller 

TROOP B—CoLuMBuUs 

Capt. John J. Baird 
Ist Lt. Robert D. Palmer 
2d Lt. Ben W. Chamberlain 


ORECON 





TROOP A—LEBANON 


Capt. Edgar L. Power 
1st Lt. Harry A. Elkins 
2d Lt. George L. Fry 


PENNSYLVANIA 





FIRST BRIGADE j 
Philadelphia City Cavairy 
FIRST TROOP 
(Armory 23d St. above Chestnut ) 
Capt. John C. Groome 
Ist Lt. J. Franklin McFadden 
2d Lt. J. Willis Martin 
Cornet, William.E. Bates, Merion 
SECOND TROOP 
(Armory 23d and Chestnuts Sts.) 
Capt. Frank Earle Schermerhorn 
Ist Lt. John P. Wood 
2d Lt. Charles Welsh Edmunds 
ist Lt. and Asst. surg. W. A. Newman Dor- ' 
land, 1208. 17th St. 
2d Lt. and Q. M. Randolph Sailer 
TROOP A 
(Armory N. 4!ist and Mantua Ave.) 
Capt. Barclay H. Warburton 
1st Lt. Norman MacLeod 
Ist Lt. Albert Sidney Rambo 
2d Lt. John Garrett Whitesides 
2d Lt. and Q. M. Parker Ross Grubb 


SECOND BRIGADE 
SHERIDAN TROOP 
(Armory: Tyrone) 
Capt. C.S. W. Jones 
Ist Lt. Luther Fleck Crawford 
2d Lt. Harry S. Fleck 
2d Lt. and Q. M. Robert A. Zentmyer, Spruce 
Creek 
THIRD BRIGADE 
GOVERNOR’S TROOP 
(Armory: Harrisburg) 


Capt. Frederick M. Ott 

1st Lt. Charles P. Meck 

2d Lt. John M. Major 

2d Lt. and Q. M. all Cc. Hummel 
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RHODE ISLAND 


(Headquarters: Pawtucket) 


Maj. William A. Maynard, Providence, Com- 
manding : 

Ist Lt. Leo F. Nadeau, Adjt.. Providence 

Maj. Charles F. Sweet, Surg., Pawtucket 

lst Lt. Lucius H. Newell, Q. M., Pawtucket 

Ist Lt. Henry D. C. Dubris, Commissary, Provi- 


ence 
lst Lt. Edward M. Holmes, Paymaster, Cen- 
tral Falls 
Ist Lt. Joseph J. Woolley, Chaplain, Paw- 
tucket 
TROOP A—PAWTUCKET 
Capt. Charles Allenson, Central Falls 
ist Lt. P. Henry McKenna, Valley Falls 
2d Lt. John T. McAuley, Lonsdale 


TROOP B—PROVIDENCE 
Capt. John J. Richards 


1st Lt. Joseph A. Crowshaw 
2d Lt. Frank P. Droney 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


( Headquarters: Georgetown ) 
Col. J. R. Sparkman, Georgetown 
Maj. Ss. A. Marvin, White Hall 
Maj. W. T. Ellerbe, Jordanville 
Capt. J. W. Doar, Adj., Georgetown 
Capt. F. H. McMaster, Q. M., Charleston 
Maj. M. W. Pyatt, Judge Advocate, Georgetown 
Maj. Oliv Sawyer, Surgeon. Georgetown 
Maj. A. M. Brailsford, Jr., Paymaster, Mullins 
Lt. J. D. West, Bat. Adj., Locaster 
Lt. G. M. Ellerbe, Bat. Adj., Jordanville 
Sergt -Maj. Holmes B. Springs, Georgetown 
TROOP A — EDGEFIELD 
Capt. N. G. Evans 
Ist Lt. H. L. Bunch 
2d Lt. John M. Mays 
Add. 2d Lt. T. J. Williams 


TROOP B—EbptstTo IsLaNnp 
Capt. M. M. Seabrook 
Ist Lt. (;. P. Seabrook, James Island 
2d Lt. G. D. Oswald, James Island 


TROOP C—PANOLA 

Capt. H.B. Richardson 
Ist Lt. P. B. Harvin 
2d Lt. D. E. Holladay 
Add. 2d Lt. J. Q. Mathis 

TROOP D—PAXVILLE 
Capt. A. J. Richbourg, St. Paul 
ist Lt. J. D. Hoyle. Paxville 
2d Lt. B. W. Des Champs, Pinewood 
Add. 2d Lt. B. R. Hodge, Tindal 


TROOP E— HENDERSONVILLE 
Capt. John P. Slattery. White Hall 
ist Lt. E. A. Marvin, White Hall 
2d Lt. G. E. H. Moore 
Add. 2d Lt. S.S. Marvin 

TROOP G— GEORGETOWN 

Capt. H. T. McDonald 
Ist Lt. Maham W. Pyatt 
2d Lt. Miles Bellune 
Add. 2d Lt. John J. Johnson 


TROOP H — EvTAWVILLE 
Capt. K. G, Causey 
Ist Lt. T. P. Jackson 
2d Lt. T. J. Hart 
Add. Lt. L. L. Thomas 


CAVALRY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


TROOP I— BARREL LANDING 
Capt. R. G. W. Bryan, Levy 
lst Lt. J. Dan Crosby, Levy 
2d Lt. P. D. Hubbard, Levy 
TROOP K—Sampit 


Capt. B. O. Bourne 
Ist Lt. D. N. Bourne 
2d Lt. W.S. McDonald 


TROOP L—Conway 


Capt. D. A. Spivey 
Ist Lt. Charles J. Epps 
2d Lt. S. C. Long 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





(Headquarters: Watertown) 


Major Cyrus C. Carpenter, Watertown 
Lt. J. F. Armstrong, Adjt., Faulkton 
Lt. Harry G. Boocock, Asst.Q M., Faulkton 


TROOP B—PIERRE 


Capt. Samuel Logan 
ist Lt. W. C. Notmeyer 
2d Lt. Oscar Nelson 


TROOP C—WaTERTOWN 
Capt. Frank E. Munger 


Ist Lt. A. T. Hopkins 
2d Lt. Frank L. Bramble 


TENNESSEE 

TROOP A—NASHVILLE 
Capt. George F. Hagar 
Ist Lt. W. F. Hardin 
2d Lt. W. G. Bush 

TROOP B—CHATTANOOGA 

Capt. J. P. Fyffe 
Ist Lt. R.S. Sharp 
2d Lt. W. J. Nixon 

TROOP C—TULLAHOMA 
Capt. Jonathan H. Tripp 
Ist Lt. Thomas R. Bean 
2d Lt. Joel W. Chitwood 





(Headquarters: Houston) 


Major Churchill Towles, Houston 

ist Lt. Paul J. Blackmon, Adjt., Corsicana 

2d Lt. Claude C Cunningham,Q.M., Beaumont 
Chaplain Walker K. Lloyd, Paris 


TROOP A—Hovston 


Capt. Ira D. Davis 
Ist Lt. G. H. Winkler 
2d Lt. M. C. Wellborn 


TROOP B—AMARILLO 


Capt. W. H. Ingerton 
ist Lt. John S. McKnight 
2d Lt. Frank Douglas 


TROOP C—AUSTIN 


Capt. W. H. Younger 
ist Lt. D. D. Smyth 
2d Lt. Frank Corwin 


TROOP D—CoksIcaNa 


Capt. W. H. Murphy 
1st Lt. C. C. Cunningham 
2d Lt. J. F. Cullinan 

















CAVALRY OF THE 


TROOP A—SALT LAKE CITY 





Capt. —— 
1st Lt. Earl V. Smith, Commanding 
2d Lt. Albion W. Caine 





VIRCINIA 
TROOP B—Surry 
Capt. Henry C. Land 


WASHINGTON 
TROOP B— Tacoma 


Capt. Everett G. Griggs 
Ist Lt. Marcus C. Davis 
2d Lt. H. U. Palmer 
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WYOMING 


ONE TROOP— CHEYENNE 
Capt. Robert LaFontaine 
Ist Lt. George Gregory 
2d Lt. Thomas Myatt 


WISCONSIN 
TROOP A— MILWAUKEE 
Capt. Robert W. Mueller 
ist Lt. Wm. J. Classen 
2d Lt. Fred H. Coe 





BACK NUMBERS 
Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association 


May be obtained from the Secretary 
... Price, Fifty Cents a Copy... 
SSS 


Members desiring to complete their files of the CavaLry 
JOURNAL can do so by submitting a list of the numbers wanted and 
sending with the order a remittance of fifty cents per copy. 

The files of the CAVALRY JOURNAL contain much interesting 
reading and also many valuable hints for cavalrymen. The essays 
and articles cover every conceivable ground, the majority relating 
to experiences and giving the results of observation of soldiers and 
campaigners. For the younger cavalry officers no reading matter 
can be offered that would be of greater benefit in developing them 
for their manifold duties in the field and in garrison. 

The following numbers are on hand and will be sent on appli- 
cation as far as the supply will admit. 

LIST SHOWING BACK NUMBERS OF U.S. CAVALRY JOURNAL ON HAND, 
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Members having extra copies of any number may exchange 
such copies for others by sending them to the Secretary and stating 


which numbers they wish in exchange. 


























